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THE LOVERS. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN IRELAND. 


In the struggle for the crown of England bétween James Stuart 
and William of Nassau, Ireland was the battle-field. James had de- 
clared his belief in the doctrines of Popery; the devout Catholics 
flocked to his standard; and he soon found himself at the head of an 
army of thirty-eight thousand men, But the crown was falling from 
his head. A Stuart could no longer wield the English sceptre. The 
beautiful Mary attempted it, and she ended her life upon the scaffold. 
Her son James was only more fortunate in being chosen by Elizabeth 
as her successor, and to him the possession of royalty was but a bur- 
den. Charles trampled upon the people’s rights, and the hand of the 
executioner opened the door of the grave to the royal tyrant. The 
second Charles was an exile during the ascendancy of Cromwell ; 
and, when restored to sovereignty, lived in daily fear of his father’s 
fate. And here we find his brother James, the last of the Stuart 
kings, appealing to Ireland for support against his English subjects. 
The melancholy remembrance of his predecessors on the English 
throne, made him tremble, not only for his crown, but for his life. 
While Duke of York, a bill passed the Commons, excluding him 
from the throne, by a majority of ninety-seven. Algernon Sydney, 
“the apostle of liberty,” plotted against him ; and, after his accession 
to the throne, his nephew Monmouth was proclaimed king; and his 
daughters Mary and Anne having joined with their husbands against 
their father, he was forced to seek a home for his wife and infant 
son, at the court of Louis XIV. The charge which Sydney and oth- 
ers made against James, was, that he intended to subvert the Pro- 
testant religion, and to establish Papacy in its stead. Religious ani- 
mosities were revived. ‘The Covenanter of Scotland, the Puritan of 
England, and the Presbyterian of Ireland, were all against him; 
while the Catholics looked to him as the champion of their religion. 
Availing himself of this hostile feeling between contending religious 
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sects, he threw himself into the arms of the Irish Catholics, with a 
powerful reinforcement from France. 

But we are not about to trace this ill-fated monarch through all the 
scenes of his unhappy life. We have introduced his name only for 
the purpose of showing the state of public feeling between religious 
sects at the time of the Revolution. 

It was during that troubled period, that the events took place which 
we are about to relate. William was devotedly attached to the 
cause of Protestantism, and longed to engage in the struggle for civil 
and religious liberty. He had received a liberal education, and had 
just returned from college to his father’s house in Unagh, when James 
the Second landed at Kinsale with his reinforcements from France. 
In the neighboring village of Cookstown, lived Mr. A ,a wealthy 
merchant, whose lovely and accomplished daughter Eliza, was the 
theme of universal admiration. Mr. A. was a Catholic ; and the spi- 
rit of intolerance, so prevalent in those days, would not suffer his 
family to have any intercourse with Protestants. William and Eliza 
had rarely spoken to each other—yet often did they meet in their 
evening walks, and every meeting left a stronger impression of some 
strange feeling on their hearts. He knew that he loved her, and he 
read the counterpart of this feeling in the blush that tinged her cheek. 
But could he unite himself to a papist? Could she give her hand to 
a heretic? Would her father ever be reconciled toher? Andif not, 
could she endure to be forever excluded from a mother’s love—an 
outcast from her childhood’s companions, and all the tender endear- 
ments of home? ‘These appeared to be insuperable barriers to their 
union—yet, though they had never exchanged aught save stolen 
glances, they mutually loved. 

But scenes of woe and of death were awaiting the lovers. The 
army of James was now on its march northward from Kinsale—and 
misery marked the progress which his followers made through the 
country. ‘Thousands were turned out homeless, to seek for refuge in 
the hills and woods. The Protestants fled to a few fortified places, 
determined to stand to the last against the inroads of Popish power. 
Every feeling of humanity was crushed by the bitterness of party 
hatred. Hoary age and defenceless infancy were no protection 
against the cruelties of civilwar. Female beauty and delicacy sought 
in vain for protection—all professing the Protestant religion were 
driven from their houses to stand the cruelties of a siege. William 
was the last Protestant who lingered about the spot where dwelt the 
object of his affections—a privilege which he owed to the kindness 
of Mr. McC., who sheltered him in his house. 

An officer of the French army, of the name of Fleming, came from 
Newtonlimavady, and while quartered at Mr. A.’s, became enamoured 
of his beautiful daughter; but learned with surprise that Mr. McC. 
was sheltering a Protestant—and, what was far worse, the lover of 
Eliza. With that insolence which characterized James’s officers, he 
insulted William in the house of his friend, telling him that every 
Protestant should be driven from the island, or fall before the victo- 
rious Jacobites. He likewise told the Catholic soldiery that Mr. McC. 
was concealing a Protestant, and that he was therefore on the 
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enemy’s side, for which punishment should be inflicted, unless he 
consented to deliver up his guest to Jacobin justice. 

William, at the solicitation of Mr. McC., now fled from the hand of 
violence, without being able to obtain a parting interview with Eliza 
—but his friend promised that he should be informed, by a trusty 
messenger, of every circumstance in which he felt interested. With 
a sorrowing heart, he departed to join the Protestant forces, breathing 
revenge against his treacherous rival, if fortune should ever send him 
in his way. He joined the party of Lord Blaney, at the pass of Ard- 
trea, retreated to the defence of Coleraine, and finally fell back to Lon- 
donderry, a small but impregnable fortress on Lough Foyle, and the 
grand rendezvous of the northern Protestants. 

In this place, one of the severest sieges which history records, 
was endured. Ireland, ever miserable, now seemed entirely aban- 
doned to her enemies. Almost every one of “ Cromwell’s settlers,” 
had followed Lord Clarendon into voluntary exile from the devoted 
island. The old Duke of Ormonde was no more. The noble oak, 
which had long sheltered the island from storm and tempest, was re- 
moved; and the country, deprived of its friends, was given into the 
hands of the execrable Tyrconnell, by whom the northern Protest- 
ants were driven to this last place of safety. Even here, in their 
only remaining fortress, their Governor, Lundy, had agreed with Tyr- 
connell to sell the city to its enemies ; but they were saved, as if by 
a miracle, from the consequences of his treachery. They had seen 
their wives and children daily perishing for lack of food, and they lis- 
tened with feelings beyond description to the prayers of those who 
perished by hunger, beseeching them to stand the siege a little long- 
er. After every kind of food had failed them—when bread would 
have sold for its own weight in silver—still they obstinately refused 
to surrender. Under the “guidance of the brave Walker, a clergyman 
whom they had elected Governor, they made frequent excursions 
against the besiegers. Atone time, they listened with breathless 
atiention to this venerable man, who preached with thrilling elo- 
quence, while the bloody sword lay upon the pulpit-cushion beside 
the Bible—at another, they were following him as their victorious 
General in some expedition against the enemy. 

In all these scenes William was conspicuous. He comforted the. 
expiring victims of starvation. The sunken eye, the famine-stricken 
appearance, the blanched cheek, the moans of disappointment, the 
ghastly horrors of the dying in every quarter, made him weep for suf- 
fering humanity ; but the city could not be surrendered to the tender 
mercies of the unfeeling French. His voice was ever raised against 
surrender. When the ships—which, by their approach, had revived 
the hopes of the besieged—put back to sea, his counsel was, to hold 
out a little longer. Now he joined in prayer in the Cathedral of 
Derry—again, from its flat roof, he pointed the cannon against 
James’s army. The foe demanded a surrender. The “’Prentice 
Boys,” and other Protestants, mounted the wall. The white ribands 
on their arms told the number who had sworn to defend the city— 
whilst the cannon’s iron lip gave the answer, “ No surrender.” With 
emaciated body, but unyielding courage, he sallied forth with those 
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who were reduced to mere shadows for lack of food, scattering death 
with no sparing hand among the forces of De Rosen, and in the ex- 
cursion at the fort of Culmore, would have killed his rival Fleming, 
only that he was impeded by superior numbers, who fell in heaps be- 
fore the yeomanry of his native village, who had chosen him as their 
leader. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of Ireland, can tell 
the fortunate issue of the siege. The ships made another attempt 
—they broke the “ boom”—the siege was abandoned—and the firm- 
ness of the garrison of Derry saved Britain from the yoke of the Stuart 
despot. 

One evening, while the siege was still continued, a messenger was 
brought before William, who informed him that Eliza was to be mar- 
ried next evening to Fleming—adding, with the Irish brogue, that 
“the darlin’ crather didn’t want to consint, but the ould father had 
forced her to it, bad luck to him ; but here is a ring which the purty 
darlin’ sint, and a pictur’ ov her own swate face—may the sun ov for- 
tune iver shine upon it!” William ordered a few of his men to make 
ready to follow him. Shane Maginnis—for such was the messen- 
ger’s name—was a faithful servant whom Mr. McC. had despatched 
with the news to his friend. 

* Now, Shane,” said William, “do you suppose that Eliza does not 
wish to marry Fleming ?” 

“Musha, thin, is it herself, ye suppose, ’ud be afther spaking to 
the likes ov him, only for fear of the ould couple? Didn’t I see, wid 
my own two eyes, the big dew dhrops that gushed from her heart, 
fallin’ from her eyes on these same remembrances? Och, maybe me 
heart didn’t feel for her, when I saw her rosy cheek look as pale as 
a tomb-stone, when the moon shines on it, after the sun has gone 
to bed.” 

“ Do you think, then, that we can be there in time to prevent the 
marriage ?” 

“Wid the help of the blissed Virgin and the Lord, thin, I hope we 
can be there in time to prevint it, or soon afther—and shure a few 
words of marriage will do no manner ov harm, if we can only take 
her away, any how.” 

“ But can we fight the French who are there assembled 2” 

“ Arrah, in troth, thin the Frinch can’t fight the Irish, at all, at all. 
Och, by me showl, only give me my ould shillelah, and I will make 
any one of thim repint the day they were born. Shure, we can drive 
them the way St. Patrick druv the sarpints into the say—the Frinch 
spalpeens, bad luck to them intirely. May they niver see a stone too 
small to break their necks wid. But come, me darlints, let us be off 
wid ourselves ; shure we can disable the Frinch intirely, acushla ! 
Och, my sweet ’Liza, blood of me heart !—won’t yees be glad, me 
jewel, to see us comin’ to your relafe? Maybe we won’t make the 
min that would thrate ye badly, sup sorrow wid the spoon of grief, 
achora.” 

“Now, Shane, will you prove true to us, as a companion and 
guide ?” 

“ Arrah, be aisy, honey! Well now, why do yees ax me that? 
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Isn’t it meself, a dheilish, that ’ud be afther goin’ to the ind of the 
world, and five miles farther, to sarve yer father’s son? May I niver 
ate straw wid an ox, if 1 wouldn’t, mabochal.” 

“ Well, Shane, we trust to your fidelity—and are ready to fol- 
low.” 

“Och, thin, by all the shaints in the calendher, Patrick, Bridget, 
and Columbkill, yees ’ll niver repint that ye trusted yer four quarters 
to the honor of Shane Maginnis.” 

William had engaged in this conversation that he might discover 
Shane’s opinion regarding the enterprise—not that he hesitated to 
go, for if all had refused to accompany him, he would alone have res- 
cued her, or perished in the attempt. 

Having disguised themselves in the uniform of James’s soldiery, 
and having escaped the sentries by Shane’s knowledge of the pass- 
word at break of day, they were clear of danger, and hurried to their 
native village, where they arrived about sunset. Shane was sent for- 
ward to apprize Mr. McC. of their arrival, and to give a signal when 
it might be expedient for William and his guard to show themselves. 
At the house of Mr. A., the voice of mirth was heard; youth danced 
gaily to the sound of music, and joy was seen on the countenance of 
every guest. But there was one whose heart was sad. The wild 
tones of her country’s minstrelsy touched no chord of sympathy in 
her troubled breast. Eyes beaming with the light of love, and gems 
that sparkled with reflected brightness, pierced not the gloom with 
which her mind was overshadowed. Melancholy preyed upon her 
spirits, and disappointed love would not have relief. Shane entered, 
dressed in the garb of James’s soldiers. Eliza did not recognize him, 
Fleming was enraged at his familiarity ; but he, nothing daunted by 
his frowns, took a glass of the “ mountain dew, * with which to drink 
her health. 

“ Ma purty colleen,” said he, “musha good luck to ye; may you 
live all the days of your life, avourneen, and may you niver like what 
does n’t plase ye.” 

Fleming drove him away rudely. 

“ Arrah, be aisy, won’t yees? Ye’s not afeared ov losing the swate 
burd, are ye? By Shaint Pathrick, none but the thrue-hearted de- 
sarves her. Yees needn’t be ashamed to let any mother’s son look 
at her. She'll niver be a disgrace to yer house, yer honor. Och, 
isn’t it many a bright Irishman ’ud be glad to get howld of her, and 
not grudge anaybor a sight ov her, nayther.” 

Fleming drew his sword, being in full military costume. Shane 
retreated, and immediately a gun was fired, which was the signal for 
William to advance. The French soldiers who were in the village, 
when they heard the clamor, ran to the scene of strife. Shane, was 
killed in the first onset; and William, having killed his rival, in the 
hour of hope and victory, was stabbed to the heart. His followers 
met a similar fate. They were overpowered by ten times their num- 
ber. Not one of them escaped. Eliza, frightened by these unex- 
pected circumstances, swooned away. When she recovered, she 
found that William was dead, having expired in the arms of his friend 
Mr. McC. She wept over his lifeless body, bathed his temples in her 
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gushing tears, and kissed his pale, cold cheek. But his pulse was 
still—his spirit had passed away. 

The story of her sufferings is short. Finding that the hand of 
Death had sealed his eyes for ever, she sank down beside him. She 
was carried by her father to her chamber—from which, in a few 
days, her spirit winged its flight to meet with his in the sunshine 
of eternal love. Too pure for scenes like these, after trembling 
awhile on youth’s frail flower, the dew-drop was exhaled, and re- 
turned to the place of its birth. 

In the church-vard of Derraghloran, a moss-clad stone is pointed 
out, on which time has suffered this inscription to remain legible— 
“ William ———— and Eliza ————; constant in life—in death, un- 
divided.” 

New Haven, Nov. 20, 1840. 





A VISION. 


I. 
Methought in dreams I soared on tireless wings, 
O’er lands unknown in fable or in song ;— 

O’er lands of sunny streams, and shaded springs, 
Where Beauty haunted with her Spirit throng, 
Each sporting brook that danced in glee along ; 


Each flowery dale, or deep dark forest shade, 

Where wave-like music, birds for aye prolong 

Through drooping boughs, by gentle breezes swayed, 
In woodland glen, o’er forest lake, or bright cascade. 


II. 

Embosomed there within a fairy land, 

A valley lay ; like some long waving line 

Of fairest beauty, traced by God’s own hand 

Through chequered fields beneath the bright sunshine, 
Or deepening glades, where the thick boughs entwine 
Their drooping garlands o’er the voiceless wave ; 
Where creeps by mossy banks the clustering vine, 
And in the sleeping waters stoops to lave ; 

Fresh life and vigor for its withered wreaths to crave. 


Ill. 


And through this vale there ran a noble stream, 
Where Naiads might have found a crystal cell, 
In depths that sparkled ‘neath the bright sunbeam ; 
Where the soft murmur of the rippling swell, 
On the glad ear like sweetest music fell ; 
While birds on hovering wing so gaily flew, 
And filled with echoing songs the happy dell ; 
Where trees of giant growth luxuriant grew, 
While by their kindly shade, bloomed flowers of every hue. 
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IV. 

And farther on, the swelling waters dashed 
Wild o’er the verdant banks their foaming spray ; 
And crests of snow in glimmering sunlight flashed, 
As leaping on they coursed their furious way ;— 
And farther still, there rose in grim array, 
Stern mountain cliffs ; upon whose crags the shriek 
Is heard of falcon swooping o’er his prey ; 
Where fiercer eagles lofty eyries seek 

Afar, amidst some rocky fastness, wild and bleak. 


Vv. 

And there they towering stood, with clouded brow, 

Like armed sentinels, that stream to keep, 

Which in its might and power gathered now, 

Its waters hurled against the opposing steep ; 

And where the maddened wave in proudest leap, 

Flung high its foaming spray, there fiercely frowned 

A jutting cliff, that o’er the eddying deep 

Hung a dark ledge, where eaglet birds have found 
Rest for the pinion, wearied in the airy round. 


Vi. 
Like some stray being from the world of bliss, 
A form of strangest beauty there was seen ; 
While fearful yawned below the black abyss, 
Its dark depths lighted by the sunlight sheen, 
That flung its fitful gleams the rocks between ; 
Like Beauty with stern Majesty arrayed, 
She gazed with flashing eye, and lofty mein, 
And yet the wanton breeze with dark locks played, 


2 ee 
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That waved in the wind, or lulled, in careless ringlets strayed. 


vil. 


A laurel fillet circled with its wreath, 
A brow that Royalty would gladly own, 
To throb its kingly diadem beneath ;— 
About her sylph-like form a robe was thrown, 
And gathered with a far more gorgeous zone 
Than Venus ever girded to her side ; 
For its unfurling folds by breezes blown, 
Revealed the emblem of a nation’s pride, 
That proudly floats o’er land, and o’er the ocean tide. 


Vill. 


*Twas Freedom’s flag, and Freedom's Goddess she 

Who from her height o’erlooked that wide domain ;— 

The bird that on the standards of the Free 

Shakes his broad pinions o’er the land and main, 

Plumed there his wing, a freer flight to gain ; 

She o’er that prospect waved a sceptred hand, 

And all rejoiced beneath her happy reign ; 

The vale o’er which she held her wide command, 
The valley of my dreams, was our OWN NATIVE LAND. 





BURNS. 


‘‘ The poor inhabitant below, 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame, 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name ! 
A Barp’s Epitapu. 


” 


THERE are two classes of men in the community—those ruled by 
impulse, and those ruled by principle. In public life, the one resem- 
bles Themistocles, with brilliant projects for the public weal continu- 
ally flashing across his mind, and rousing him to action. Aristides is 
the type of the other, deciding only after mature deliberation, and best 
known as the inflexibly just. ‘The one acts upon first thoughts ; the 
other, only upon second. 

Rosert Burns was, in every respect, a man of impulse; and this 
is the secret of his antithetical character. It were needless to detail 
the particulars of his life. His obscure birth, among the peasantry of 
Scotland ; the morn of his life, clouded with misfortunes ; the brilliant 
career that followed his appearance at Edinburgh; the homage paid 
by all classes to his genius; and the melancholy termination of that 
career—are all well remembered. It only remains to draw his cha- 
racter as a man and a poet. 

And one more varied—more marked by great and noble qualities— 
yet tarnished by loathsome vices, can scarce be found in the annals of 
biography. His whole life was a violent struggle, between his better 
reason and the fierce passions that burned with volcanic intensity in 
his bosom. While his principles were good, impulse ever proved 
mightier than principle, and led him whither it listed. He lived in 
the present alone, and losing sight of the future, that strongest bul- 
wark of principle amid the seductions of vice, when the hour of 
temptation came, he yielded. Having no future good in view, with 
which to compare the pleasure that immediately solicited indulgence, 
the present good, whatever its relative value, absorbed his whole soul, 
and became to him the greatest good in the universe. Hence he was 
ever the creature of impulse ; now swayed to good, and now to evil, 
as the current directed. Hence, at home, he was the pattern of con- 
jugal fidelity—tthe affectionate husband and the kind father; while 
abroad he “tempted the illicit rove,” and proved the disgrace of the 
domestic hearth. In his “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” there is a depth 
of domestic joy, and intensity of the feeling of home, and a presiding 
spirit of love, found in no other poem in the language ; while in many 
of his songs, there are passages that the eye of innocence may never 
read. He was a flaming patriot, and nowhere will you find a purer, 
loftier love of country, than breathes in his national songs. With all 
a poet’s devotion, he worshipped at the shrine of Patriotism; and yet 
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his practice contemned the virtues that lie at the foundation of society. 
Religion, too, received the regards of Burns. In youth, his mind was 
imbued with its spirit, and his imagination fired with the sublime de- 

scriptions of Sacred Writ. Much that is excellent in his poems must 

be attributed to his religious education, and his familiarity with the 

Bible. ‘There are moral precepts, and paintings of the loveliness of 
virtue, shown all through his writings, which scarce any but a Chris- 

tian could have indited or drawn. And yet, with all this, Burns was 

grossly immoral. 

Those wild passions that needed no stimulus, were often fired with 
the intoxicating draught; and to this, no doubt, are owing the unna- 
tural glare and ghostly horrors of ‘Tam O’Shanter, and other poems. 
of that stamp. He was well aware of the fearful inroads made upon 
his constitution by these excesses ; and yet deaf to reason, deaf to the 
premonitions of his coming fate, with suicidal hand he plyed the 
poisonous bowl, till Nature o’ertasked, sank beneath its influence. 
There is some apology in the example of the times; yet he should 
have heeded the claims which the world had upon his talents. For 
genius is “the inspired gift of God,” a sacred commission to its own- 
er to go forth and labor for the good of his race. Woe to him, if he 
prove treacherous to his high trust, and prostitute his noble powers to 
the gratification of his base passions! He should have heeded, too, 
the fearful influence of his example; for his faults were not 
the specks that dim the taper, but spots upon the sun—visible to 
the world. 

The licentious cast of his poetry admits of little palliation. He has not 
even that poor mantle of charity, “the manners of the age,” which 
biographers have thrown over the faults of Cotton and Prior, Otway 
and Savage. For it was amid the stern virtues of Puritan Scotland, 
that he lived. But however much this may have been the result of 
blind impulse, the consequences to society are most lamentable. ‘The 
infidel may undermine our belief in the existence of God, and lay the 
hand of sacrilege on the altars of religion. But what is his influence, 
when compared with that of the Poet, who sends forth in his writings, 
streams tainted with moral corruption, yet strewn over with the flow- 
ers of Wit and Fancy? ‘The one is armed in the panoply of an open 
enemy ; while the other is a deadly foe, in the garb of afriend. The 
influence of the one may indeed be an earthquake shaking the founda- 
tions of society ; but that of the other is the Angel of Death in the 
awful stillness of night, smiting, with unseen hand, devoted Egypt. 
Oh, the bright hopes that have withered at the touch of the licentious 
poet! We sigh that the frost should nip the flowers of early spring. 
But here is a power that nips the germs of immortality—that blasts 
the buds that were destined to unfold their petals beneath the bright 
skies of Heaven. 

To the good, it must ever be a source of regret, that the eagle 
plumes of his genius, destined to soar in the highest regions of Fancy, 
were, by his vices, so often dragged down to the mire and pollution of 
earth—that with a soul that might have been tuned to divinest harmo- 
ny, he wedded melody to the songs of the debauchee and reveller— 
that with a mind that was open to all that was beautiful in the natu- 
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ral and moral world, he painted vice in all the glowing colors of 
Poesy. 

But, “with all his faults, we love him still.” None ever mourned 
their vices with more bitter repentance, or felt keener agony at the 
retrospect of life. None ever sung the loves, the joys, the rural scenes, 
and rural pleasures of his native land, as he sung them. None ever 
waked the harp of the North to sweeter minstrelsy. Scott, indeed, as 
he received it, with the melody of Burns still trembling upon its 
strings, may have tuned it to louder notes. and deeper harmony. But 
it has no longer that witching, irresistible spell’ upon the heart. In 
the language of a brother poet, he was “a strange compound of dirt 
and deity.” Charity bids us hope, that in his last moments the deity 
predominated, and the music of the poet’s lyre was lost in the melody 
of the harps of heaven. M. T. 


be] 


“MY FATHER MADE THEM ALL. 


I. 


I’ve gazed at evening from the deep, 
When Night called forth her starry host, 
As, waking from their daily sleep, 
I’ve watched all save the Pleiad lost ; 
Earth’s mountains and her vales I’ve seen, 
Each mighty stream and waterfall, 
Yet in my bosom there hath been 
The thought—“ My Father made them all.”” 


Il. 


When Winter swayed the passive earth, 
And dared t’ appal the shrinking heart, 
In grateful bliss beside my hearth, 

I’ve felt the tear-drop from me start ; 
And when ’mid storms the winds uprose, 
And thunder-bolts around would fall, 

Securely would my eyelids close— 
I knew—“ My Father made them all.” 


Ill. 


Joy like the ripened harvest came, 
And made my gifted spirit blest, 
When days had passed as some sad name, 
That once begloomed the weary breast ; 
But though Grief then her chalice brought, 
And IJ drank deep life’s bitterest gall, 
My soul, its consolation sought 
In this—‘ My Father sent it all.” 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Tue popular songs of a people, always derive their complexion, 
from the popular character, and manners. As the philosopher, who 
would impress nature into his service, must himself become obedient 
to nature’s laws; so the poet, who would move and mould the hearts 
of men, must conform to their prejudices and opinions and prevailing 
spirit. This is especially true of the lyric poet—the composer of 
popular songs. His productions must be so many faithful mirrors in 
which all his countrymen may see and revognise themselves. ‘The 
distinctive features of the national mind must be then reflected in all 
their symmetry and truth; more beautiful, it may be, as pictured in 
the polished tablets of poesy, yet still, true, to the very life. But 
while this always is, and must be the case, with those popular bal- 
lads, which from a million lips, breathe the spirit of a million hearts ; 
it must not be denied, that these, in their turn, exert a most powerful 
reflex influence, to perpetuate, to modify, and sometimes to completely 
revolutionize the national character. Still, even in the latter case, 
the poet who would sway the minds of his countrymen, and stamp his 
own spirit and opinions upon the age and country in which he lives, 
must surrender himself to the current of popular feeling, and senti- 
ment, and conform mainly, to that very state of things, which he desires 
to change. Considering, then, this mutual dependence and interac- 
tion, of national songs and national character ; we fearlessly venture 
the assertion, that the best, and in truth the only way to arrive at a 
correct understanding of the latter, is to study the former. 

To illustrate the necessity of studying the popular poetry of a nation, 
to form a just conception of its manners; we need only request our 
readers to recall their first impressions of Roman character, from the 
perusal of the Latin orators and historians. Did not the Scipios, the 
Catos, the Ciceros, and the Czsars of that ancient mistress of the 
world, stand before us, rather as so many colossal, half animated sta- 
tues, than as living, breathing men? Adorned, it is true, with all the 
higher virtues, and attributes ‘of our nature ; : excelling in fortitude, in 
valour, and in patriotism; they stalked before us like the heroes of a 
deep and solemn tragedy: but there was a coldness, a stiffness, a 
want of warm, every day humanity about them, which almost as effec- 
tually excluded them from our sympathies, as though they were the 
dwellers upon another planet. But seen in the fascinating pages of a 
Horace, how changed have they become. Now, we are inducted into 
the sanctuary of private life, and behold the ancient Romans: seated 
around the domestic hearth, and surrounded by their families and 
household gods. Now we discover that all the social affections, those 
delicate flowers which shrink from the vulgar gaze, flourished in the 
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Roman breast. Now we behold them not simply as soldiers and sena- 
tors ; but also as doating parents, affectionate husbands, faithful friends, 
obliging neighbors, and boon companions. Horace leads us into the 
green-room of the Roman theatre; and there introduces us to its ac- 
tors, when their masks are off. Soon, the generous old Falernian 
begins to circulate; and along with it, the jest, and the song; the 
death-like paleness of the marble passes into the rosy hue of life—the 
stern composure of their features relaxes into a good-natured smile— 
their eyes glisten with convivial pleasure—the apartment rings with 
their boisterous merriment and laughter; and as we tear ourselves re- 
luctantly away, we feel, that, beneath the Roman toga, there beat a 
heart, as full of the unadulterated milk of human kindness, as ever 
throbbed in the breast of man. If it be asked, what means we have of 
verifying the picture left us by the poet; we answer, that it carries the 
proofs of its fidelity upon its very face. There is about all good like- 
nesses a verisimilitude, a,species of internal evidence, which enables 
us to pronounce upon them with as much confidence, as if the originals 
themselves were standing before us. 

The songs of the old Germanic nations which have reached our 
times, have to the student of history a peculiar value. Few and imper- 
fect as they are, they form an indispensable scholium upon the still 
more scanty, and defective historical monuments, which antiquarian 
industry has exhumed from the dust of ancient libraries, or the still 
deeper and darker grave of oral tradition. Both concur in representing 
the old Teutonic tribes as under the influence of one great absorbing 
passion—the love of war. ‘The education of their youth; their laws ; 
their religion ; their habits of thought ; and their modes of life ; all tended 
to make the German a soldier, from his cradle. Their childhood was 
spent amid camps and armies; battles were its earliest spectacles ; 
and its sports, like those of the ancient Spartans, were calculated to 
inure them to fatigue, and to inspire them with the contempt of dan- 
ger. At the age of fifteen, when they were commonly grown up, and 
robust men, they were publicly armed with a sword, a snow-white 
buckler, and a lance. By this ceremony, which answered to adoption 
of the toga virilis among the Romans, the youthful German became a 
member of the state, and was then permitted to enroll his name among 
the warriors of his country. His shield at first was perfectly plain ; 
but if he distinguished himself in battle, his exploits were engraven 
upon it, and thenceforth he bore it, as vhe Indian does his scalps, as 
the surest token of his valour. This practice has in latter times given 
rise to heraldry. Their laws against cowardice were uncommonly 
severe ; it was regarded, as the most atrocious crime of which a man 
could be guilty ;—death by the sword was too good for the coward ; 
they suffocated him in mud. They considered might to be the sole 
foundation of right; force was the only tenure by which they held 
their possessions ; and war, which gave the spoils to the stoutest 
heart, the strongest arm, and the sharpest sword, was regarded as the 
great dispenser of Justice. Religion, also, encouraged bravery, by 
her promises of reward. The soldier who fell covered with wounds 
and glory upon the field of battle, was borne by the Valkyries to the 
halls of Odin; there, in company with gods and heroes, he drank 
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ale from the skulls of his enemies, and amused himself with feats of 
arms, and in fighting over again his earthly battles. This is admira- 
bly illustrated in the funeral song of Hacon, a poem, preserved by 
Snorro Sturleson himself in his Chronicles of Norway. Hacon, who 
was the last pagan king of that country, fell in battle, with eight of 
his brothers. Evinder, his cousin, one of the most celebrated of the 
Scalds, is said to have composed this elogiac ode, and sang it, at the 
slain monarch’s funeral— 


THE FUNERAL SONG OF HACON. 


The wicked sea-king 

Had summoned Halegg ; 
The slayer of earls 

With a gang of Norsemen 
Against the islanders 
Was come in his helmet. 


The father of the people 
Bare of his armure 
Sported in the field ; 
And was hurling coits 
With the sons of his nobles. 
Glad was he to hear 

A shouting for battle ; 
And soon he stood 

In his helmet of gold ; 
Soon was the sword 

A sickle in his hand. 


The blades glitter’d, 

The hauberks were cleft ; 
Blows of weapons 

Dinn’d on the skulls — 
Trodden were the shields 

Of the death-doom’d of Tyr, 
Their rings and their crests 
By the hard-footed Norsemen. 


The kings broke through 

The hedges of shields, 

And stained them with blood— 
Red and reeking, as if on fire, 

The hot swords leapt 

From wound to wound— _ = [spears, 
Curdling gore trickled along the 

On to the shore of Storda; (slain. 
Into the waves fell corses of the 


When lo! Gondula,* 
Pointing with her spear, 
Said to her sister ; 
“Soon shall increase 
The band of the gods : 
To Odin’s feast 

Hacon is bidden.” 





The king beheld 

The beautiful maids 
Sitting on their horses 

In shining armure, 

Their shields before them, 
Solemnly thoughtful. 


The king heard 

The words of their lips, 
Saw them beckon 

With pale hands, 

And thus bespoke them : 
“ Mighty goddesses 
Were we not worthy 
You should choose us 
A better doom. 


Scogul answered : 
“Thy foes have fallen, 
Thy land is free, 

Thy fame is pure ; 
Now we must ride 
To greener worlds 
To tell Odin 

That Hacon comes.” 


The father of battles 
Heard the tidings, 

And said to his sons : 

“ Hermode and Braga, 
Greet the chieftain 

Who comes to our hall!” 


They rose from their seats ; 
They led Hacon, 
Bright in his arms, 
Red in his blood, 

To Odin’s board. 
“Stern are the gods,” 
Hacon said: 

“ Not on my soul 
Doth Odin smile.” 


Braga replied : 
“ Here thou shalt find 





* One of the Valkyries, or choosers of the slain. 





Peace with the heroes— 
Eight of thy brothers 
Quaff already 

The ale of gods.” 


«« Like them I will wear 
The arms I loved,” 
Answered the king ; 
“*Tis well to keep 
One’s armure on ; 

Tis well to keep 

One’s sword at hand. 


All the lesser gods came 
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To welcome the guest to Valhalla. 


Hallowed be the day, 

Praised the year, 

When a king is born 

Whom the gods love ; 

By him, his time 

And his land shall be known. 
Wealth is wasted, 

Kinsmen are mortal, 
Kingdoms are parted ; 

But Hacon remains 

High among the gods 

Till the trumpet shall sound.* 


To give some idea of the romantic pitch to which they sometimes 
carried their contempt for death, we abridge the following story from 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities : 

Harold, surnamed blue tooth, King of Denmark, founded a city upon 
the coasts of Pomerania; which he colonized with the choicest of his 
young Danes, and placed under the government of the most celebrated 
of his warriors. This northern Lycurgus sought to make Jomsburgh 
a second Sparta. Every thing tended to make its citizens soldiers ; 
they were forbidden to mention the name of fear, or to fly from any 
superior force. At length, in a raid upon the coast of Norway, some 
of the bravest of the youth were overpowered by numbers, taken cap- 
tive, and condemned to death. For this they all prepared with the 
greatest joy; and one in particular being asked how he felt at the 
sight of death, made the following remarkable reply: ‘1 suffer with 
a good heart; the present is to me very agreeable. I only beg you 
to cut off my head as quickly as possible: for it is a question often 
debated by us at Jomsburgh, whether a man retains any sense after 
being beheaded. I will therefore grasp this knife in my hand,—if 
after my head is off, I strike it towards you, it will show that all sense 
has not left me ;—but if I let it drop, it will be proof to the contrary. 
Make haste, therefore, and end the dispute.” His request was com- 
plied with; but it is hardly necessary to say, that the knife fell from 
his hand. Another asked, as a favour, that they would not lead him 
to execution bound like a sheep. “ Strike the blow in my face,” said 
he, “I will sit still without shrinking; and take notice whether I 
wink my eyes or betray one sign of fear.” Another desired that his 
Jong flaxen curls, which hung in profusion over his shoulders, might 
not be stained with his blood. All met their fate with a similar indif- 
ference ; some jeering their enemies, and all with the highest com- 
posure. 

The spirit with which the German warrior met death, is finely 
shown in the dying ode of Regner Lodbrog. King Regner Lod- 
brog was a celebrated poet and warrior, who reigned in Denmark 
about the close of the eighth century. After many wonderful exploits 
on sea and land, he was defeated in battle and taken prisoner by Ella, 
King of Northumberland, and thrown into a noisome dungeon, to be 





* Taylor's Hist. Ger. Poetry. 
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stung to death by serpents. Here he is said to have composed the 
following ode; but Mallet is of opinion, that, while parts of it may be 
the work of Lodbrog, the whole was finished and handed down in its 
present form by another Scald. The whole poem is divided into 
twenty-nine stanzas, each beginning with these words—“ We fought 
with swords :” 

“We fought with swords. When in Gothland, I slew an enormous 
serpent; my reward was the beauteous Thora. We fought with 
swords ; when in my early youth I went towards the east to prepare 
a bloody prey for the ravenous wolves ;—ample food for the yellow- 
footed eagle. The whole ocean seemed as one wound; the ravens 
waded in the blood of the slain. We fought with swords ; in the day 
of that great fight wherein I sent the inhabitants of Helsing to the 
Hall of Odin. Thence, our ships carried us to the Vistula ; there, 
our steel-pointed lances, reeking with gore, divided the armor with a 
terrible clang ; there, our swords cleft the shields asunder. We fought 
with swords ; that day wherein I saw ten thousand of my foes rolling 
in the dust near a promontory of England. A dew of blood distilled 
from our swords. ‘The arrows which flew in search of the helmets 
bellowed through the air. The pleasure of that day was equal to that 
of clasping a-fair virgin in my arms. We fought with swords, in the 
Northumbrian land. A furious storm descended on the shields ; many 
a lifeless body fell to the earth. It was about the time of the morn- 
ing when the foe was compelled to fly in the battle. ‘Then the sword 
sharply bit the polished helmet. The pleasure of that day was like 
kissing a young widow at the highest seat of the table. We fought 
with swords, in the Fleming’s land ; the battle widely raged before 
King Freyr fell therein. The blue steel, all reeking with blood, fell 
at length upon his golden mail. Many a virgin bewailed the slaughter 
of that morning. We fought with swords in the isles of the South. 
There Henthrose proved victorious ; then died many of my valiant 
warriors. In the shower of arms Rogvalder fell. I lostmy son. In 
the play of arms came the deadly spear; his lofty crest was dyed 
with gore. The birds of prey bewailed his fall ; they lost him who pre- 
pared “their banquets. We fought with swords ; that day when I made 
to struggle in the twilight of death that young ‘chief, so proud of his 
pai ing locks ;—he who spent his mornings among the young maid- 
ens; he who loved to converse with the handsome widows? What 
is the happy portion of the brave, but to fall in the midst of a storm 
of arrows? He who flies from wounds, drags a tedious, miserable 
life ; the dastard feels no heart in his bosom. We fought with swords ; 
—a young man should march early to the conflict of arms; man 
should attack man, or bravely resist him. In this hath always con- 
sisted the nobility of the warrior. He who aspires to the love of his 
mistress ought to be dauntless in the crash of swords. We fought 
with swords ; but now I find for certain that men are drawn along to 
fate ; there are few can evade the decrees of the destinies. Could I 
have thought the conclusion of my life reserved for Ella, when almost 
expiring I shed torrents of blood? When I thrust forward my ships 
into the Scottish gulphs ? When I gained such abundant sports for 
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the beasts of prey? We fought with swords ;—I am still full of joy 
when | think that a banquet is preparing for me in the palace of the 
gods. Soon, soon in the splendid abode of Odin we shall drink beer 
out of the skulls of our enemies. A brave man shrinks not at death. 
I shall utter no words expressive of fear as I enter the halls of Odin. 
We fought with swords ;—ah! if my sons knew the sufferings of 
their father—if they knew that poisonous vipers tore his entrails to 
pieces—with what ardor would they wish to wage cruel war. For I 
gave a mother to my children, from whom they inherit a valiant 
heart. We fought with swords ;—but now I touch upon my last mo- 
ments. A serpent already gnaws my heart. Soon shall my sons 
black their swords in the blood of Ella; their rage is inflamed ; 
those valiant youths will never rest till they have avenged their fa- 
ther. We fought with swords ;—in fifty and one battles under my 
floating banners. From my early youth I have learned to dye the 
steel of my lance with blood, and thought I never could meet with a 
king more valiant than myself. But it is time to cease. Odin hath 
sent his goddesses to conduct me to his palace. I am geing to be 
placed upon the highest seat ; there to quaff goblets of beer with the 
gods. The hours of my life are rolled away—lI will die laughing.”* 

Sometimes their valor reached to perfect frenzy, and they chal- 
lenged the gods themselves to single combat. Thus Saxo Gramati- 
cus represents a warrior as brandishing his sword against the heavens, 
and exclaiming, “ Where at present is he whom they call Odin—that 
warrior so completely armed? Ah! could] now but see this re- 
doubted spouse of Frigga, in vain would he be covered with his 
snow-white buckler, and in vain mounted on his lofty steed. He 
should not leave the field of combat without a wound. It is lawful to 
encounter a warrior god.t” Even Poetry herself, the sweetest and 
gentlest of the arts, was called in to heighten this national madness, 
by celebrating the valor, and eulogizing the death of their bravest 
champions. This use of poetry is shown in one of the. Runic poems, 
entitled the Ransom of Egyl the Scald. Egyl the Scald having slain 
the son of Eric, King of Norway, is said to have purchased his par- 
don from that monarch, by delivering extempore the poem of which 
the following is a brief extract! 

“Renown is imperfect without songs; therefore listen while I 
swell my strains. The king was impetuous; he was distinguished 
in the tumult ; a torrent flowed from his sword ; the storm of weapons 
raged furiously. The web of spears went furiously forward ; through 
the resounding ranks of shields; among the carcasses destined to 
glad the eagles. There, Eric acquired deathless renown. The 
wounds boiled at the king’s attack. The swords were broken against 
the azure shields. The broken harness gave a crash; the helmets 
flashed out fite. Sharp was the sword; it was a bloody destroyer. 
I know that many warriors fell before the springing bow in the play 
of weapons. There was a devouring of spears in the clash of arms. 
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There, Eric acquired deathless renown. The king dyed his sword 
in crimson—his sword, that glutted the hungry ravens. The bloody 
lances flew—Death trampled on the foe; she trampled on the even- 
ing food of the eagle. The -wolf mangled the festering wounds. 
Over their prey the ravens tumultuously assembled. I have poured 
forth from my breast the praises of Eric. May he abound in gold— 
may he enrich his subjects—may his fame spread abroad—may all 
things succeed to the king’s desires.”* 

So completely did this ruling passion of the ancient Scandinavians 
absorb and swallow all others, that it impressed Love itself into its 
service ; and woman was to be wooed and won only by the sword. 
The bravest warrior was always the best suitor, and woman’s heart 
was a prize to be obtained by the keenest weapon and the strongest 
arm. Illustrative of this is the complaint of Harold the valiant. ‘This 
is an ode in which Harold, a Norwegian rover, complains of the ob- 
duracy of his mistress—and from this, it would seem, that in those 
primitive times, as well as at the present day, sweethearts were’ not 
always as compliant as their faithful swains would have them; for 
the love-sick warrior, after performing more wonders than Don 
Quixote himself, pours forth his hopeless passion in the following 
lugubrious strain : 

“In youth I fought with the people of Dronthien. Their troops 
exceeded ours in number. It was a terrible conflict. I left their 
young king dead in the field; and yet a Russian maiden scorns me. 
I know how to perform eight exercises—I fight valiantly ; I sit firm- 
ly on horseback ; I am skilled in swimming ; I can glide along the 
ice on skates; I excel in darting the lance; and am dexterous at 
the oar; and yet a Russian maiden scorns me. Can she deny, that 
young and lovely maiden, that on the day when posted near a city of 
the South, I joined battle—that then I valiantly wielded my arms, and 
left behind me lasting monuments of my exploits? And yeta Russian 
maiden scorns me. I was born in the uplands of Norway, where the 
people handle so well the bow. But I preferred steering my vessels, 
the dread of peasants, among the rocks of the ocean, and far from the 
habitations of men. I have ploughed the wide ocean with my ships ; 
and yet a Russian maiden scorns me !” 





























Such, as seen in their own songs, was the spirit of the old Teuto- 
nic tribes ; a spirit which yet survives, in the patient endurance and 
tried courage of their descendants—a spirit which, during the stormy 
period of the middle ages, infected even the ministers of that religion, 
which proclaims peace upon earth and good will tomen. Often did 
the priest of the altar exchange the surplice for the shitt of mail—the 
cowl and the mitre for the helmet, and the peaceful crook of the spi- 
ritual shepherd for the carnal weapons-of human warfare—the sword 
and the spear. Even duelling became so common among the clergy, 
that William the Conqueror, soon after his accession to the English 
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throne, was obliged.to publish an edict forbidding its practice, without 
special license from the bishops. But that fearful energy of charac- 
ter which made the old German so fierce and irresistible in battle, 
combined as it was with high intellectual and moral capabilities for 
improvement, has placed his children in the foremost rank of modern 
civilization. Let us not then look upon him simply as a wandering 
savage, clad in skins, and howling for human prey ; but rather as the 
noble instrument in the hands of am all-wise Providence, to renovate 
the world, and mould anew the destinies of our race. “Rome had 
reckoned from its foundation six hundred and forty years,” says Taci- 
tus, “ when the arths of the Cimbri were first heard of among us.” 
From that time onward, countless swarms of armed barbarians, issu- 
ing from the frozen North, pressed upon the remote frontiers of the 
empire, like a vast beleaguering army. Burning with the lust of plun- 
der, the thirst of conquest and blood, they beheld with longing eyes, 
from their mountain fastnesses and impenetrable forests, the delight- 
ful climate, the fertile fields, and opulent cities of the South. All these 
they deemed the birthright of their swords, and only waited an auspi- 
cious moment to claim the heritage. Appeased by the humble tri- 
bute paid them by the degenerate Romans, that moment was for a 
time deferred. But at length it came. Province after province 
yielded to their conquering swords. Like swarms of devouring lo- 
custs, they swept over the fairest portions of the earth. The ‘land 
was as the garden of Eden before them, but behind them a desolate 
wilderness. Anon, the ponderous battle-axe of the Northern warrior 
thundered for admittance at the gates of Rome. The dastardly cow- 
ards who dwelt within her walls, their fathers’ statues still standing 
among them, as the fearful sound fell upon their ears, trembled and 


fled; and soon in the queen of -cities—in the very palace of the 
Cesars—with his helmet for a crown, and his sword for a sceptre, 
the Gothic conqueror was monarch of the world. 


SONNET. 


Fair Moon ! thou ridest brightly on thy way, 

And thou hast held thy course still calmly on 

O’er all the changes thou hast looked upon :— 
Thou hast beheld where once in proud display, 
Their columns reared the “ Cities of the Plain,” 

And voice of revel sounded through their halls ;— 
And just as calmly hast thou smiled again 

O’er the dark waveless deep that whelmed their walls : 
And thou wilt shine as. brightly o’er the vale 

Where ’neath the green sward I shall lay my head, 
And through the azure deep as calmly sail :— 

But triumph not! for when shall rise the dead, 
Thy ancient Pathway I again shall see, 
But Thou no more be there to smile on me. 





The Irish Pedlar. 


THE IRISH PEDLAR. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Dorn the word pedlar bring to thy mind, Kind Reader, strange asso- 
ciations’? Doth it bring with its sound the glad days of childhood, 
when thou didst listen with eager glee to the rumbling of the dry 
wheels, as the richly-laden vehicle slowly approached, or flashed by 
thee with its tin-ware glittering in the sun’s rays ; when thine eyes 
might be ravished with the strange and curious wares, and thy curi- 
osity satisfied, as with careful finger thou didst stealthily investigate 
some forbidden treasure, and-look, and long to own some little child- 
ish toy? Or doth it bring merrier associations? ‘The lumbering 
wagon, with the long, lank quadruped, strangely denominated horse, 
dragging his weary way beneath a hot sun, looking with eager eye 
and erect ears at each passing barn, or green field, hallowed as by re- 
membrance ; and when such pleasing reminiscences came crowding 
with visions of past joys, how his anticipations of ease were all scat- 
tered by the shrill whistle, enforced by an admonitory stroke of the 
whip, recalling his wandering thoughts, and kindly suggesting his 
immediate application to sober, unimaginative business? Doth it 
bring to mind him who sat upon his box, stiff and erect, in pedlar 
dignity—moving and acting like a well-regulated machine—with a face 
as thin as the ribs of his forlorn steed ; his lanthorn jaws skirted with 
the sickly shrubbery of a consumptive whisker that sprang up pale and 
yellow from the hard sun-baked soil—the roving gray eye and hooked 
nose—the retreating brow, once overshadowed with a brownish cov- 
ering, that hung as a straw thatching would over the eaves of a mud 
cottage, after the north-west wind had been rudely sporting with it ? 
Doth it bring thoughts of “notions,” and “varieties,” and “ fancy- 
ware,” and of the loud, merry laugh over the oddities of the Yankee 
pedlar? Put them aside, we pray thee, and let them not disturb 
the course of thy meditations with us, while we discourse of times ere 
the Yankee pedlar was known to fame. 

Many a long year has fled, and many a sad change has passed over 
the face of “the green isle of Erin,” since the times in which occurred 
the events we record. But still there are some living by the shores 
of Lough Erne, who have heard from the lips of their aged grandsires 
the story of the Irish Pedlar ; ; and tradition, though it sheds but a dim 
light upon realities, hath handed down the same tale, though obscured 
by the shadows of fiction. Lough Erne is a narrow lake, sweeping 
in its serpentine course for many a long mile through the lands of 
Fermanagh. There are no mountain rocks there to overhang its wa- 
ters, and mirror the dark shadows of their own gloominess in its lim- 
pid depths ; but there is a wealth of low shrubbery along its banks, 
with here and there a piece of tall woods crowded to the very lake, 
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e. 
stooping over to see the long branches waving in the same wind that 
now plays among their green tops, and then ripples the wave beneath ; 
—and afar, on either side, extend the well-tilled lands, through which 
come wandering many noisy little streams, to mingle their waters 
with the lake, and seek rest for their tossing waves in its bosom. 
Almost every variety of scenery is found by the adventurous tourist 
along the shores of Lough Erne. Here it runs narrow, like a river ; 
and anon it spreads out a broad and beautiful expanse, studded with 
islands, some over-run with tangled underwood, presenting a mass of 
greenness, around which the waters circle, as if to keep untouched 
their precious luxuriance—some large and cultivated, yielding plenti- 
ful harvests. And there abold headland runs out into the lake, while 
the waters, almost meeting around it, leave but a narrow neck, like a 
bridge, over its interrupted flow. He who has roved along the banks 
in quest of novelty, listening to the music of its waters in some lone, un- 
frequented spot; or floated down the still ‘bright surface, visiting the 
islands that lie in his course, will not soon forget Lough Erne. Near 
its shores at this time lay the mouldering ruins of an old castle. 
Years had passed since its stern heights had frowned over the: lake, 
and its old halls had reverberated with the sounds of revelry and mirth 
—since from its gloomy ramparts had been heard the notes of prepa- 
ration and defence, when the invading foe had encamped about its 
walls, and brought fierce war to its iron-bound gates—since the lake 
had sent back from its farther shore the echoed clash of arms, and the 
wild fowl had been scared from his quiet haunt near its still waters, 
by the boats of a marauding soldiery. They had long died away— 
those shouts of triumphant victory or wailings of hopeless despair, as 
the besieger had been beaten back in dismay by the brave defenders, 
or the ruthless foe had stained the walls with an unholy massacre. 
That old castle, which was now in ruins, over whose fallen walls 
though the waters rippled, and though the ivy had fastened its ten- 
drils to the massive stones against which the cannon once thundered, 
had been the grim witness of such scenes. The glad voice of triumph 
had often been heard in the halls of feasting, and the proudly achiev- 
ed victory had been celebrated by the midnight revel; the glare of 
illumination ; the war-song, with bursts of martial music beneath the 
waving of banners and trophies. In the invasions of Ireland, the 
prowess of the lords of Killabegg Castle had been widely acknow- 
ledged. Fearless and vigilant, always ready to bring their men into 
the field, or shut up in their fortress to war with the invader, hold- 
ing out against the greatest array, with courage that rendered them 
impregnable. But the old time-worn walls were crumbling to the 
ground. He who was now their lord cared little for them, and the 
hand that should have restored them, assisted their decay. Near by 
the old castle, the present owner was rearing a new and gorgeous 
edifice—the new castle of Killabegg. He had none of the spirit of 
an antiquarian ; and there were no glad associations of his boyhood 
lingering about those old ruins, so they had no charms for him, either 
in their own venerableness, or in the remembrance of the past. It had 
never been the abode of his fathers, and perchance the memory of un- 
hallowed deeds was bitter, and he hoped to bury it beneath those 
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mouldering walls. McMurphy was a gloomy being—an object of 
fear and hate to his oppressed tenantry. His head was white with 
the frosts of age, but his dark foreboding eye gleamed with the fire 
which yet burned fiercely within. In his younger days he had been 
famed for his skill as a hunter. He had married a richly-dowered 
widow, much older than himself; and the union, as might have been 
expected, resulted unhappily—a haughty, tyrannical disposition on 
the one part, with all the inflated pride of suddenly-acquired wealth 
on the other. ‘T'wo years after their marriage, she died; and there 
had been dark rumors at the time ; but his wealth and political influ- 
ence enabled him to disregard them all. Though surrounded by the 
flatterer and the parasite, courted and outwardly respected, still he 
was in reality shunned. None loved him. Many paid homage to 
Mammon through him, and self-interest drew around him a circle of 
professed friends. But he was like a lone tree in the desert. Several 

rears had gone by since he came into sudden possession of the old 
Castle, with all its vast landed property. 1t was a mournful sight to 
see the kind-hearted old lord turned out a homeless wanderer from 
the ancestral halls where the sunny days of his youth had been spent, 
where he had attained to manhood’s strength, and had poured out 
freely his blood in defence of its walls. The tenantry, whose hearts 
his kindness had won, mourned his departure, and looked with fear 
and burning hatred toward their new master. The sagacity and vigi- 
lance of McMurphy discovered and crushed in its embryo, a rising 
rebellion of those who, faithful to their lord, organized themselves 
into a band, to assassinate the usurper, and reinstate the rightful pos- 
sessor. Having made a severe example of the ringleaders, he awed 
the rest into subjection. But though the spirit of insubordination was 
slumbering, though the fire was hidden, it was not quenched. Oppor- 
tunity would have been as air to the pent-up flame, that threatened to 
break forth with redoubled fury. They had not forgotten, and they 
could not forget ; for fresh insults served to bring again the memory 
of their wrongs. They could not endure, that he who had so long ex- 
ercised a mild and gentle sway over them, with whom their every 
interest was identified, should depart at the beck of another, and a 
stranger. Rumor had whispered stories of high-handed injustice, and 
in the village below, appertaining to the castle, it was a common say- 
ing, that John O’Riley, (a wild, reckless fellow in the employ of 
McMurphy,) knew things that, if revealed, would bring back the old 
man to his paternal halls. ‘Thus much was known. O’Rourke, the 
Lord of Killabegg, had by a loose and careless management, become 
embarrassed. He was of a still and quiet disposition, always exhibit- 
ing the utmost leniency toward his tenants, trusting to agents the 
management of his pecuniary affairs. It was his delight, unmolested 
by such cares, to spend his time in his well-stored library, or to wan- 
der along the beautiful scenes on the shores of Lough Erne. He 
never mingled in the amusements of his peers, and solitude was his 
choice. Some called him a dreamy idler, and others branded him 
with the imputation of cowardice ; yet he had more than once mani- 
fested the most unquestionable bravery in defence of the old battle- 
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ments, which he seemed to love above all otherthings. To extricate 
himself from his difficulties, and meet a pressing emergency, he found 
it necessary to borrow a large sum. To McMurphy, as a wealthy 
landholder, of unbounded resources, he applied, through his agent, 
for a loan. ‘The usurer consented, on one condition. O’Rourke was 
bound by it to liquidate the debt upon a specified day. In case of a 
failure on his part to fulfil the agreement, the old castle, with all its 
appurtenances and tracts of land, were to revert to the creditor. The 
anticipations of McMurphy were realized upon the day specified. By 
legal title, he entered the mansions of the rightful owner, and drove 
him with a cruel hand from his own possessions. Rumor spoke again 
with a louder and sterner voice. McMurphy lived on the other side 
of Lough Erne ; and O’Rourke, hastening to make payment, found, to 
his surprise and consternation, that not a boat could be procured. All 
—even his own—were gone. It was said that McMurphy swept the 
lake for miles, of every boat, and even stationed his secret emissaries 
on the shore, that if O’Rourke should, in any manner, find the means 
of crossing, they should, with the arm of violence, restrain him, until 
the sun of that day had gone down, and the.time had expired. At all 
events, he was from that time a broken-hearted man, and wandered 
none knew whither. There came, a few months after, the report of his 
death, and suspicion again fastened upon McMurphy. But now, the 
lapse of time had dimmed recollection, and stilled the voice of excited 
and suspecting curiosity. Wealth and power will do much to smother 
the voice that dark deeds have awaked. 

There was another cause of hatred towards McMurphy. With sa- 
crilegious hand he had dismantled the castle, though loud and long 
were the remonstrances. In a few years he tore down its walls ; and 
he now used its huge stones to lay the foundation of a new edifice. 
He had chosen a beautiful spot for its erection. A wide plain 
stretched out from its walls, and afar in its centre lay an inland lake, 
connected by a small stream with the waters of Lough Erne, which 
in this place encroached upon the shore, forming a little harbor be- 
neath the castle. ‘The hand of an experienced artist had laid out the 
grounds in the most tasteful manner. Over the winding walks, the 
boughs of the overhanging trees were interlaced to fling a deeper 
shade upon the path, where they skirted the sloping grounds of the 
shores of the little lake. For the repose of the wearied, many a 
rustic seat had been constructed, with the wreaths of the woodbine 
drooping over its back. No gun was permitted to disturb the stillness 
of the scene withits murderous echoes ; and the water-fowl, in great 
numbers, built their nests there, and reared their young unmolested. 
Here and there, through the openings, might be seen herds of deer, 
now quietly and fearlessly grazing, and now bounding away in the 
joy of freedom, tossing their branching horns, and spurning the 
ground with their nimble hoofs. 

But the tenantry liked not the revolutions McMurphy was effect- 
ing. They could ill brook their grievous oppression ; and many an 
old silver-haired man wandered by the ruins, and sighed over the 
changes he had known since the old walls were standmg. McMur- 
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phy was uncourteous and rude, and committed the supervision of 
the interests of his people to O’Riley, who incurred more odium 
than his master, for his direct cruelty and avarice. His great power 
over the Lord of Killabegg, was attributed to his having | been made 
the confidant in his secrets, and the executor of his nefarious 
schemes. It was evident to all, that he even ruled the haughty lord, 
while with admirable skill he administered his affairs. But interest 
and the hope of revenge, alone bound him to McMurphy. Many a 
long year before, he had been fearfully wronged by him, and the in- 
jured O’Riley earnestly, yet patiently awaited his time ; and now he 
had obtained the desired power over his deadliest enemy, by the 
knowledge he had acquired of his iniquitous deeds. McMurphy did | 
not recognize him as the man he once cruelly wronged—he knew 
not that he was cherishing one, who even now delayed but to crush 
him with a fuller, deadlier revenge. 


CHAPTER II. 


Near the ruins of the old castle of Killabegg, flourished at this pe- 
riod, a little village, composed chiefly of the houses of the tenantry. 
Tenants were of all grades ; from the gentleman farmer, who held the 
lease of a tract of land, which he rented to others, down to the lowli- 
est peasant, who labored for his daily sustenance ; and their dwellings 
were of every style, from the low, straw thatched shieling of the hum- 
blest serf, to the well adorned habitation of the wealthiest land hold- 

r.° Between the village and the new castle, on an unoccupied tract, 
were clustered together a few small buildings, which McMurphy had 
reared to serve as temporary asylums from “wind and weather,” to 
the laborers he had gathered together to erect the walls of his castle. 
‘On a small spot of ground, that lay between this new scene of animated 
life and the smoky tenements of the old village, stood a small, neat 
looking house, with two or three out-buildings. The left side or wing 
of the house, had been converted into a store, the character of which 
will be sufficiently apparent from its significant appellation—* The 
Grog-shop of Dennis Williams.” 

Williams was an Englishman by birth, who fleeing from his native 
land on the account of some crime, had sought a home among the hos- 
pitable Irish. His natural shrewdness, and great physical abilities, 
being known as the best wrestler and boxer in the place, gained him 
some repute. ‘Though taking an active part in all their broils, guided 
by his cunning, he always came off successfully, and being a man of 
some education, possessing withal that quickness of invention which 
never left him at a loss for an answer, he was a personage of no little 
importance among the lower class of the tenantry. His impudence 
even gained access to those of higher pretensions ; and by his know- 
ledge and abilities he often made himself a necessary appendage to 
parties of pleasure. Dennis had long been known as the proprietor 
of “the ould porther house down the sthreet,” but gleaning there only 
a meagre subsistence; when McMurphy commenced building, and 
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scores of laborers thronged the place, urged on by his love of change, 
and anticipations of success, he broke up his old quarters, and taking 
a lease of the place above alluded to, he opened his new establish- 
ment. It was now the “half-way house,” between the villagers and 
the “new-comers,” as they were invidiously termed. The new exer- 
tions of Dennis had been crowned with success ; and though scarce a 
night passed but his house was made the scene of some drunken con- 
test, he cared little for the broken heads, as long as their money rang 
on his counter. It may be supposed there was no love lost between 
the villagers and “ new-comers,” and the meeting of their respective 
parties was ever the signal for the flourish of the shillelah, and they 
made the old house resound with the shouts of their inebriate conflicts. 
Dennis being strictly “ noncommittal,” always managed to keep on the 
right side ; that is, to have a safe place in the affections of both par- 
ties. Both were assured, in turn, of his love for them, and bitter hat- 
red for the other ; and vituperation and praise, with but a few altera- 
tions, were suited by his smooth tongue to both parties. Whenever a 
serious contest took place, and Dennis was loudly called upon to man- 
ifest his friendship, by mingling in the fray, he contrived to get silent- 
ly out of the way, and leave matters to be adjusted by his son, a lad 
of fifteen. 

There was not a brighter lad in all Fermanagh than John Williams. 
Was any wild scheme proposed by his associates, he was sure to be 
their leader. Though a kind-hearted boy, full of sympathy and gene- 
rosity, his natural carelessness had been turned to reckless hardi- 
hood, by the treatment he had received from his father. Dennis 
either exerted no restraint over his son, or was unnecessarily severe ; 
and his severity often became cruelty, so that the neighbours some- 
times interfered to prevent an unmerited punishment. ‘This wayward 
control, now leaving him unrestrained, and then exacting the most 
rigid obedience, resulted in almost driving from the heart of the boy 
all filial affection. John was every where a favourite. Tall and thin, 
yet possessing great muscular power, and indomitable courage, with 
his long locks curling about his ruddy sun-burnt cheeks, and his small 
dark eyes seeming as if they could almost laugh audibly, so merrily 
did they twinkle beneath their fine-arched brows, he would have com- 
pared advantageously both in mind and body, with any of the sons of 
aristocracy. He was unlike the low brood with whom he from neces- 
sity associated, and whose stern spirits he bent to his purpose, as the 
school-boy the willow wand that he carelessly twists about his arm. 
The boys of the tenantry were very ignorant; as unlettered as their 
fathers ; but Dennis possessing superior advantages, taught his son to 
read and write ; and his thirst for knowledge was sometimes gratified 
by the kindness of his superiors, who noticed him and occasionally 
lent him books. He had thus acquired knowledge far above his station 
in life, and it was this, perhaps, combined with the strange conduct 
of his father, made him the proud, discontented being he was. He 
could not brook the drudgery of the grog-shop, and he often rebelled 
against the stern commands of his father, who now wished him to 
share part of his duties. But young Williams’ free spirit was not to be 
confined to a grog-shop, and he was always (if not engaged in some 
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excursion with the troop of boys whom he led) wandering about the 
ruins of the old castle, or sitting among its mouldering remains, re- 
gardless of all that passed around him, he would earnestly peruse 
some book he had been fortunate enough to borrow ; or in a little skiff 
which he himself had constructed, he would paddle over the still 
waters of the lake, listening to the harmonies around him. 

It was in the afternoon of a spring day, and Dennis was lounging 
on the porch of his little shop. Few customers were ever seen there 
at this hour, and he was all alone ; his muscular frame extended at 
full length on two chairs, looking up into the clear blue sky, while he 
inhaled from his dingy pipe the pleasing fumes, and in meditative 
mood puffed from his opening lips, at long intervals, wreaths of light 
smoke, which ascended lazily upwards, as if carrying with them his 
own dull thoughts. There being none near him, ever and anon he 
took his pipe from his mouth with a grave and dignified air, and gave 
utterance in short pithy sentences to his comfortable meditations. 

“ Things are going pretty well, thanks to our castle-building lord. 
Bah! these Irish dogs! Dennis Williams is the man to drain the 
spalpeens. A few broken heads here, to be sure! But such rows 
pay well!” soliloquized the Englishman, his features expressing the 
most ludicrous contempt, blended with an air of vast self-complacen- 
cy ; “Ha! the boy!” he exclaimed, as his eyes rested on the form of 
his son, advancing carelessly up the road. The expression of his 
countenance changed to anger, as he watched him, and he rose up, 
exclaiming, ‘“ He or I must now be master:—gone all day again— 
left the store all alone—must thrash him!—told him I would, the 
next time he ran away. He’s getting the upper hand every day. A 
pretty boy, though—the rascal !” 


“ John'!—you good for nothing imp !—where have you been all 
day ?” 

“If I am good for nothing, it’s not your fault, father ; for you would 
at least have taught me to keep a swill-shop.” 

“ What do you call a swill-shop, you young villain! I’ll trounce 
you into better manners than that! Where have you been all day ? 
How dared you leave the shop when I was gone ?”—and throwing 
down his pipe, he walked hastily toward his son. 

“Father!” said the boy, as he drew himself up to his full height, 
without moving from the place that he occupied, with burning cheek 
and flashing eye, “ Do not strike me! Perhaps I have deserved what 
I have received from you, but you have certainly been a hard father 
to me; you have given me no chance to love you. You have forced 
me to stand behind that detested counter against my will; and when 
I escaped to enjoy such scenes as those over which I have wandered 
to-day, you have beat me. Kindness would have kept me at home ; 
but cross looks and sour words have ever been my portion. [| 
know my duties as a son; but you have not acted like a father to 
me—and I cannot, and will not bear it longer.” 

Dennis heard him through in silent surprise, so astounded was he 
at the bold words of his son. He had never dreamed there was such 
a spirit there, because he had never before seen it thus awakened. 
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He was staggered, too, at the boy’s firmness; but, recovering him- 
self, he lifted his arm to bestow an immediate chastisement. 

““ Stay, father!—one word more. If you lay your hands on me, I 
will never again enter your house, if I starve on the peat-bogs of Fer- 
managh. [ will go and work for you, father, but I will never go into 
that shop again.” 

“Perhaps you will be pleased to walk in, and allow me to wait 
on you, you precious scamp! What! you dare me !—a boy !—dare 
me to strike you! Out of my sight, and never let me see your face 
here again”—and the old man struck him again and again. 

“ Good bye, father,” said the boy, as he turned from the house, 
and looked back at the retreating form of his unnatural parent. “I 
cannot go back if I would, for he has turned me away.” 

New and strange emotions filled his mind, as he walked slowly 
along. There was now no home, even in name, for him. He 
was an orphan in reality; and so strong was the feeling of his 
desolate loneliness, that he could almost have sat down and wept ; 
yet pride buoyed him up, as he thought of the laugh and the 
sneer he would have to meet, and the bitter humiliation that would 
be so rigidly exacted, if he should return. Fancy decked the wide 
world before him with many a glorious visicn, and he longed to min- 
gle in its varied scenes, and press to his lips the cup of happiness of 
which he had often fondly dreamed. He soon came to the determi- 
nation to set his face immediately toward the great metropolis of 
Europe, and seek there his fortunes—reserving but a day, which he 
resolved to spend in roving once more over his old haunts, to take @ 
farewell look of the scenes of his childhood. 

John Williams, though a boy of fifteen, felt and acted as a man— 
a stout-hearted man, equal to every emergency. Nothing could 
swerve him from his resolution to set out for London. There 
were many who would gladly have given him a home ; and one old wo- 
man, whose little boy John had once saved from drowning, in Lough 
Erne, besought him with tears to stay with her. But there was a 
spirit within that could not endure the thought of dependence. Then 
Curiosity beckoned to him; and Ambition, just waking to life, whis- 
pered in tones of encouragement; while Fancy seemed to place with- 
in his grasp exalted eminence, the rich reward of his independent, 
unaided exertions. 

But there was one sacrifice to be offered upon the altar of Pride. 
Sad the parting with the scenes of his boyhood, where he had 
roamed in delight, when his heart was full of joy; where he had 
wandered in solitude, when sorrow hung upcn his spirit; where joy 
ofttimes had swelled into ecstacy, and sorrow became but a gentle 
soothing pensiveness. Cold, chilling unkindness, had prevented 
him from pouring out all the love of a warm, enthusiastic spirit, 
upon the stern, crusty, cross-grained object, whom he had been 
taught to call father. All his soul, with its deep store of pure love, 
had been given to Nature. Each beauteous spot on the shores of 
his loved Lough Erne, lived not in vague remembrance, but was 
twined with the happiest associations about his heart. His education 
was limited; but he had been tutored in the vast school of Nature, 
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and his mind had expanded under the influences that wrought 
upon and moulded his susceptible character. His heart was filled 
with pure and exalted emotions, for he had read the living poetry of 
Nature, and among the sweet, wild notes of her harmonious lyre, 
he had listened to the thrilling tones that had touched and waked 
a responsive chord in his own breast. Gentle breezes swept the 
strings of the wind-harp, and it gave back its own rich melody. 

And he was to leave all these! He could willingly say fare- 
well to all others. Not even a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass, 
among all the Irish maidens, whispered words that he treasured 
as a talisman against all ills. Lough Erne, and the ruins of Kil- 
labegg Castle, were the only things he had yet loved. He cut a 
stout stick from the bushes, among which he concealed his skiff ; 
and without casting one look behind, he travelled on, shaping his 
course to the nearest sea-port. 


To be Continued. 





THE WOODS. 
FROM A POEM, DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY CHAPEL, 1840. 


I 


Oh, the woods, the. woods, the woods for me! 
With a heart as light and spirit as free 

As the winds that play on the leafy green, 

Or the beams that dance in the waters sheen. 


il. 


Let others remain in the moody pen, 

Mid the din, the jars, and the rush of men, 
And clink their gold with a miser’s glee, 

But the voice of the woods is the sound for me. 


il. 
Or spend as ye may the whirling day, 

Mid the fairy throngs of the glad and gay, 

And be charmed by the music of flattery’s words, . 
But I'll go list to the song of the birds. 


Iv. 


Or trima your lamp with a brow as damp 
As the clammy hand of death can stamp, 
And dream like spectres over your books, 
But I'll go read in the running brooks. 


v 


Oh, the woods, the woods—I hear your voice, 
Ye bid me once more in your arms rejoice, 
In a mother’s tones ye welcome me home, 
I'll fly to your bosom—I come, I come! 


EDWARD HOPPER. 
Union Theo, Sem., Feb, 1841. 














Italy. 


ITALY. 


To the reflecting student of history, there is scarcely a subject of 
deeper interest than the convulsions and changes which from age to 
age have marked the course of states and nations. In all other sub- 
lunary objects, he indeed sees, but here peculiarly does he realize the 
striking truth, that all below is transitory and unsubstantial; that 
whatever is bright and glorious hastens to decay and dissolution. 
From the smallest beginnings, he beholds a people struggling into na- 
tional existence, growing up by the gradual accumulation of power 
and possessions into a mighty empire, flourishing for a time and then 
fading away. He needs but to turn to the chart of kingdoms which 
adorned antiquity—Assyria, and Babylon, the proud throne of the 
Pharaohs, Thebes, Memphis, and many more, and then scan the roll 
of nations now existing, where he finds them gone, and forever ; to be 
sadly convinced that “ grandeur is a dream.” And Greece, too, once 
the seat of science and arts and arms,’where is she? Surely if hu- 
man wisdom could presage perpetuity, she might justly have been 
proud. “’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” Time and change 
have passed over them all, and scattered ruins are the only monuments 
of former splendor. 

But there is no name that awakens more interesting reflections in 
the cultivated mind, than that of Italy. Here, under bright and 
gorgeous skies, Nature spreads out her rich and varied scenery, and 
decks herself with the beauty of eternal spring—here expands before 
the eye, the garden of the world. And what classic recollections are 
summoned to the mind! We there visit the seat of the proudest and 
most powerful of all the kingdoms which grace the annals of antiqui- 
ty. Atevery footstep we seem to awaken the echoes of the mighty 
dead ; deep and hallowed emotions are kindled in the breast ; events 
of other days start up before the mind, clothed with all the freshness 
of life and nature; a thousand images fire the Imagination. Insensi- 
bly the present has disappeared, intervening ages are forgotten, and 
we think of it only as it was in its infant state, or the palmy days of 
universal sovereignty. 

From a lowly village, peopled by a wild and motley group, the city 
of Romulus rises before us. By rapid strides it attains the sovereign- 
ty of the world, and appears decked with the spoils of subjugated na- 
tions, swaying the councils of kings, and controlling the destinies of 
kingdoms. And now the spot that was once a tangled forest, teems 
with busy millions—all animated by the same impulse, centering 
their pride and their hopes in one object, their country. Utter but 
the word that Rome was in danger, and you touched a chord that 
vibrated in every bosom, and echoed from her hills and through her 
valleys. The simple exclamation, “I am a Roman citizen,” was a 
passport through every land, and had power to stay the uplifted arm 
of vengeance. Such was Rome in the days of her glory. 

All know her renown in arts. What classic scholar has not 
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warmed with poetic inspiration, as he has dwelt upon the pages of 
Virgil or Horace? Or what traveller, as his steps have been arrested 
beside the forum, has not felt his pulse quicken, as he seemed to hear 
the voices of Cato, and Cicero, and Hortensius ? Who has not there 
felt himself in communion with the master spirits of all ages, and of 
the human race itself? Every scholar there recognizes hallowed 
ground, and feels himself, as it were, under the very influence of 
some “genius of the place.” 

It is by no means pleasant to turn from Italy as it was, to Italy as 
it is. The causes of the change it is needless to relate. The his- 
torian Gibbon assigns four principal causes for the overthrow of the 
empire, which, coming from his pen, must have been given after 


deep research and diligent inquiry. First, the injuries of time and» 


nature. Second, the hostile attacks of the Barbarians and Christians. 
Third, the use and abuse of the materials. Fourth, the domestic 
quarrels of the Romans. 

As the first open stroke at the arch of Roman greatness, we look 
with melancholy interest at the invasion of the Goths and Vandals, 
who longed for the treasures of the imperial city, and wished to 
possess a land so far superior to their own cold and dreary coun- 
try, lying as it did in the helplessness of enfeebled age, apparently 
ready for them to “ come up and ,possess” it. Beautifully has 
Byron said— 


“Ttalia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
O God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and could’st claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress.” 


No wonder that she should sink beneath these multiplied ills, and 
a heap of mouldering ruins should be all that remains to tell of for- 
mer magnificence. But ruins though they are, they are such as hal- 
low no other spot, and apt indeed are the lines of Byron— 


“ The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 
And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer, 
Stumbling o’er recollections.” 


But when the empire fell, all intellect at all worthy of former days, 
did not expire with it. Through the succeeding years, some noble 
natures have sought to raise the fallen glory of their country ; and if 
they have not done that, they have at least heaped laurels upon their 
own heads, and rendered their names glorious. They were brilliant 
spirits, shining through the surrounding gloom, like lamps in sepul- 
chres. ‘To quote again— 

“ Ttaly! 
Time, which hath wronged thee with ten thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garments, shall deny, 
And hath denied, to every other sky, 



















































Song—Morning and Night. 


Spirits which soar from ruin :—thy decay 

Is still impregnate with divinity, 

Which gilds it with revivifying ray ; 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day.” 


But is Italy changed? No! The same bright heavens shine 
above it; the same genial climate, the same fertile soil, spread 
around. All nature is the same. But her social and civil state is 
changed. Her sons are changed indeed. Man is degraded, and 
slavish, and supine. 


‘“« Man is the only growth that dwindles here.” 


Instead of that proud, intellectual, noble race that once peopled 
her soil, “the lords of human kind ;” we behold a tame and abject 
herd, from whom, with freedom and independence, have passed away 
all dignity, social elevation, and power. And why is this? we ask. 
Many causes undoubtedly tended to produce this end, but worse than 
all else has been the force of that cruel superstition by which she 
has been bound for centuries ; a superstition which, under the name 
and guise of Christianity, transferred to her bosom the imposing rites 
of paganism, but with none of the animating associations and im- 
pulses the ancient mythology might have boasted; a superstition, 
whose iron fetters bind the soul; which enchains the mind and spi- 
rit; which degrades and debases man wherever it prevails. And 
until its influence is withered, and its power destroyed, man will re- 
main sunken and inert. The classic scholar, the enlightened travel- 
ler, can only say, Italy was: Rome was. 





SONG—MORNING AND NIGHT. 


Morning waketh, 
Darkness taketh 
Flight away ; 
Sun hath risen, 
Night t’ imprison, 
Wakes the day. 


Morning breaketh, 
Beauty waketh 
From the ground ; 
Birds are singing, 
Flowers are flinging 
Fragrance round. 


Youth’s the morning, 
Hope adorning 
All of earth ; 
Flowers but seeing 
Sorrow fleeing, 
Wakes to mirth. 





Day is wasting, 
Sun is hasting 
Down the west ; 
Darkness falleéth, 
And Night calleth 
Earth to rest. 


Daylight fadeth, 
Night’s robe shadeth 
Earth and sky ; 

Nature sleeping, 
Stars are keeping 
Watch on high. 


Life is wasting, 
Death is hasting 
Soon to call ; 
Stars shine nightly, 
So hope brightly 
Light us all. 









The Death of Cicero. 


THE DEATH OF CICERO. 


FROM THE LATIN OF LIVY. 




















Cicero had retired from the City, at the accession of the Trium- 
virate, being well satisfied that it would be no more possible for him 
to be rescued from the hands of Antony than for Cassius and Brutus 
from the power of Octavius. At first he fled to Tusculanum, whence 
journeying across the intervening country, he passed to Formianum, 
for the purpose of embarking at Cajeta. From which place, having 
set sail a number of times, now by the adverse winds compelled 
to return, and now unable to bear the tossing of the ship on account 
of the roughness of the sea—his desire for life and escape by flight F 
no longer possessed him. Returning to the last named villa, which is 
situated a little more than a mile from the sea, he exclaimed—* Let 
me die in my country, so often by me preserved !” 

Although his servants, as is well known, were prepared for brave- 
ly and faithfully defending him, yet he commanded them to place his 
litter upon the ground, and calmly suffer whatsoever fortune unkind 
might force upon them ; then reaching forth and offering his neck un- 
moved, his head was severed from his body. Nor was this sufficient 
for the foolish cruelty of the soldiery. His hands, too, they cut off, 
alleging them to be the instruments whereby he had defamed Antony 
(scripsisse aliquid in.) ‘Thus was his head borne back to his enemy, 
and by his command between his hands affixed to the Rostrum, where, 
as Consul—where often after his enjoyment of that honor—where in 
that very year, declaiming against Antony, he had been listened to, 
with an admiration for his eloquence, such as never before had hu- 
man voice excited. Scarcely raising their eyes through grief, were 
men able to gaze upon his dismembered limbs. 

He lived to the age of three score and three; so that had he not 
fallen by the hand of violence, not immature indeed could have seem- 
ed his death. His mind blest both im its productions and in the re- 
wards thereof, he himself long the partaker of prosperity ; yet in the 
prolonged tenure of his happiness, often heavily afflicted—by exile ; 
by the defeat of those parties whose champion he was; by the death 
of his daughter; by the bitter and mournful close of his own life—of 
which adversities bearing none as worthy the man except his death. 
Which, when we reflect, he suffered nothing more cruel from his 
hostile victor, than he himself possessed of a like opportunity, would 
have inflicted, may seem less dishonorable. 

But contrasting his imperfections with his virtues, he was a man 
great, energetic, and worthy of remembrance ; to paint whose praise 
would require a Cicero for Panegyrist ! 
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ON AN IMITATION OF “BOZ:” 






Like Esau’s hands, but Jacob’s tone, 
Boz owns the name, and that alone. 


The Devil's Saddle. 


THE DEVIL’S SADDLE. 


A LEGEND OF PENACOOK. 


“ There is this peculiar circumstance in your settlement, that it is in a place, where Satan, some years 
ago, had his seat, and the devil was wont to be invocated by forsaken Salvages: A Place which was the 
Rendezvous and the Head Quarters of our Indian Enemies.”—REV. MR. BARNARD, 1730. 


Many wild and romantic legends, connected with various locali- 
ties in New England, are still extant, forming no inconsiderable part 
of the simple amusements of a “ winter’s evening,” around the fire- 
sides of her rough farmers, and valuable insomuch as they comme- 
morate the character and spirit of the age which gave them birth, and 
are in some cases the threads which must guide the future Daedalus 
out of the labyrinth of uncertainty, in which the early history of. the 
country is enveloped. Still more have been lost in the irreverent, 
utilitarian spirit of the present generation, as the noble race of whom 
they are memorials dwindle away under the influence of civilization. 
For the scrap of Tradition which follows, we would not claim the ho- 
nor of a “sure light” to historic research, except so far as it may 
serve to illustrate the superstitious fancies of the Aborigines, and the 
easy credulity of the worthy men who succeeded them in the order 
of possession. 

The Medicine Men of the American Indians, like the Druids of Bri- 
tain and the Priests of Gaul, exercised an important power among the 
tribes ; and very recently, on the western frontier, we have seen, in 
the person of “ The Prophet,” one of the last relics of the mighty 


Powows. Ina poem on New England, written about the year 1625, 
the writer, enumerating the ranks and orders of the natives, having 
mentioned “ the lord or king,” proceeds thus with the priests : 


“The next in order are their well seene men 

In herbes, and rootes, and plants, for medicen, 

With which, by touch, with clamors, teares, and sweat, 
With their curst magicke, as themselves they beat, 
They quickly ease ; but when they cannot save, 

But are by death surprised, then with the grave 

The divall tells them he could not dispense ; 

For God hath kild them for some great offence.” 


Frequently, however, the Sachem combined the character of the 
chief and Powow; thus fortifying his kingly authority by partaking 
in the mysteries of the Medicine Men, and supplying any deficiency 
in loyalty of his subjects, from their superstitious reverence for these 
priests, whom honest Gookin calls the “factors of the Devil.” 

Such a Sachem-Priest was Mrsanpowit, the Great Medicine of 
the tribe of the Penacooks. His power, co-extensive with his fame, 
was acknowledged far and wide through the land, and his potent in- 
cantations were a fruitful source of emolument to himself and his tribe. 
The haughty chiefs of the neighboring tribes, “invincible in fight,” 
came in crowds to his wigwam, bearing conciliatory offerings to the 
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mighty Penacook, in hope to secure his aid, or at least, his counte- 
nance in their warlike expeditions. The Indian who came to his t 
wigwam, laden with rich furs—the accumulations of months, perhaps { 
years of toil—went away lightened of his burden, but carrying in his i 

mantle, or wearing upon his breast, the precious amulet, which was 
to protect him in the hour of danger. The young maidens, too, pur- 
chased their love-charms from the conjuror ; these were never known 
to fail. Nor were the wonderful exhibitions of his power confined 
to warriors or maidens, love or war. He could cause the green grass 
to sprout in the depth of winter, and the fruit trees to put forth their 
blossoms, while the Indian maize would grow as rankly as in mid- 
summer. ‘The cast slough of the rattlesnake, dry and withered, as- 
sumed the restless, dangerous activity of life; the brook, now full to 
the brim, and dashing furiously along in its channel, suddenly fell 
from its height; leaving the, bed dry, or barely laved by the gentle 
rivulet that crept laughingly along between the pebbles ; at the plea- 
sure of the magician. Again, like ancient Orpheus, he could cause 
the venerable trees—growth of centuries—to join in the magic dance, 
by the light of burning water; while he, the potent wizard himself, 
would vanish in a flame of fire. UpnHam has retrieved the memory of 
this chieftain— 


“From dark oblivion, and, with pencil true, 
Retouched the picture strange, with tints and honors due.” 


“‘ With plumes his locks were dressed, his eyes shot flame, 
He struck his massy club, with dreadful din, 
That oft had made the ranks of battle thin ; 
Around his copper neck terrific hung 
A tied-together, bear and catamount skin, 
The curious fishbones o’er his bosom swung, 
And thrice the Sachem danced, and thrice the Sachem sung. 





“Strange man washe! "Twas said he oft pursued 
The sable bear, and slew him in his den ; 
That oft he howled through many a pathless wood, 
And many a tangled wild, and poisonous fen 
That ne’er was trod by other mortal men ; 
The craggy ledge for rattlesnakes he sought, 
And choked them one by one, and then 
O’ertook the tall grey moose, as quick as thought ; 
And then the mountain cat he chased, and chasing, caught. 









“ And once upon a car of flaming fire, 
The warrior Indian shook with fear, to see 
The king of Penacook, his chief, his sire, 

Ride flaming up towards heaven, than any mountain higher.”’* 


Such was MEsAnpowIr, the sagacious and deceitful, though moder- 
ate chieftain—the powerful sorcerer ; whose mysterious fate is dark- 
ly shadowed forth in this legend, which may now be briefly told. 
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It had been his custom, from time to time, to retire into the depths 
of the forest and spend days, weeks, and even months, far removed 
from observation, closely engaged in his mysterious commerce with 
the world of spirits. That he embraced these opportunities for renew- 
ing such intercourse, (which would seem, too, to be verified in the 
denouement) was the opinion generally credited among the Indians ; 
and this explanation was amply sufficient to satisfy their curiosity, so 
that his goings forth were looked upon in silence, if not with tacit ap- 
probation. On these occasions he laid aside the arms and implements 
of the warrior, taking with him only his medicine bag, with a few 
dried provisions. During these long intervals he was sometimes, 
though rarely, seen by wandering hunters, stalking like some evil 
spirit through the forest. Fear and reverence, however, compelled a 
hasty retreat in these casual encounters ; and the magician never re- 
vealed the secret of his wanderings. But time, though it deprived 
him of none of his youthful strength and vigour, suill brought with 
age the revelation of his mystery. 

He had retired, as usual, on one of his woodland expeditions, unre- 
garded by the people of his tribe. They went on as usual in their 
various occupations—hunting, fishing, and scouting the country in 
search of game. It was on one of these fishing excursions, that two 
warriors of the tribe had passed up the narrow outlet of the Winooski, 
and entered the extensive waters which supply it, then abounding in 
fish of various kinds, and surrounded on all sides by a dense forest. 
On the southern extremity of the lake, a huge rock projected far over 
the water, threatening destruction to all who should glide under its 
shelter. As the warriors passed this spot they involuntarily rested on 
their paddles; as they saw on the summit a wigwam, apparently de- 
serted; and wondering at the motive which would select so lonely 
and dangerous a site, they suffered the canoe to glide into the cove 
beyond, which was sheltered, though not overhung by the cliff. Be- 
fore they had recovered their first surprise at the unwonted appear- 
ance of the wigwam, they were still more startled by a sudden flash, 
accompanied with a sullen muttering, as of thunder. And now the 
smoke issued in dense volumes from the top of the wigwam, while the 
rock seemed swarming with legions of imps, yelling and howling, till 
the rocks and forest rang with their demoniac glee. “Ha! ha!” 
You could hear it repeated on the opposite shore, and answered from 
hill to hill, till it was lost in the sighing of the pines. 

Presently a great clamor was heard in the wigwam, and Mesandowit 
rushed out upon the level of the rock, brandishing his arms in the air, 
as if dealing with some mortal enemy. Now he struck, now parried, 
struck again, still approaching the verge of the rock. A moment he 
stood balancing on the edge, still in the attitude of defence, and fell 
backward, vainly catching at the projections of the cliff in his descent. 
As the waters closed over him, a diabolical shout from the imps 
drowned the last death-cry of the magician. Then appeared on the 
summit of the cliff, accompanied by an immense concourse of diablillos, 
the arch fiend himself, bestriding a huge fragment of rock, which he 
guided like a steed, prancing and curvetting on the plain. But a mo- 
ment—and the demon-rider vanished, leaving his rocky steed on the 
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site of the wigwam, while detached fragments rolled down the cliff 
into the water, as if to seal the watery sepulchre of the mighty Me- 
sandowit. 

The warriors returned to their village with tidings of the fate of 
their chief; and though they celebrated the funeral ceremonies with 
great mourning, they never dared to visit the scene of his disappear- 
ance, fearing the curse of the evil one. Many years after, a party of 
trav ellers visited the place, and discovered the rock, in its lofty posi- 
tion, still girt with the “ Devil’s Saddle”—a fearful mark of its quon- 
dam rider. 

e « * * * * * 

The “Saddle” still remains ; though the forest has disappeared, 
and roads pass near the summit of the cliff. It is indeed so near one 
narrow carriage path, that it may be reached with the short chaise- 
whip. The passing traveller sometimes wonders at the curiosity ; 
the dilettante examines it carefully, and notes its appearance as a mat- 
ter for future reflection, perchance a subject for an essay, historical 
and critical ; while the schoolboy, most practical philosopher of them 
all, mounts the rock, bestrides the saddle, and cracks his walnuts on 
the pummel, in utter ignorance or forgetfulness of the Arch-Enemy 
who bestrode it before him. 

Some, indeed, more selfish than wise, have sacrilegiously proposed 
a removal of this “ curiosity’ ’ to the rooms of the Historical Society ; . 
but we hope this proposition will never be accepted, and that it will 
ever remain in its proper historical position, undisturbed by over- 
zealous antiquaries, public or private. Most certainly, it will never 
be molested by the dwellers in its district, who have too high reve- 
rence for his Satanic majesty to “meddle or make” with any of his 
property. 





EPIGRAM.—IMITATED FROM CATULLUS, 


“ Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle, 
Quam mihi; non si se Jupiter ipse petat. 
Dicit : sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
In vento, et rapida scribere oportet aqua.” 


I'd be but thine Lover! engrave 


Though Jove divine On wind, or wave, 
Should seek me from above. Words of thy lady love! 





MY NATIVE VALE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


When, the setting sun to veil, 
Mountain clouds of gold are piled, 
Like the Alps, in masses wild ; 
Oft I ask with swimming eyes, 
Whether there, embosom’d lies 
My own peaceful native vale? 
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WEBSTER. 


Tue probable appointment of a distinguished northern statesman 
to a high and responsible station in the cabinet of General Harrison, 
may give additional interest to the brief sketches which follow of the 
family of Wess'rer, in New England, more particularly of the imme- 
diate ancestors of the great Massachusetts senator. 

The name of Wessrer has been one of distinction from the early 
settlement of the country. John Webster, from Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, was the fifth governor of the colony of Connecticut, in 1656. 
He is the ancestor of the venerable lexicographer, Noah Webster, 
L.L.D. Another of the same name, from the county of Suffolk, was 
one of the early inhabitants of Ipswich, Massachusetts, and was the 
ancestor of Rev. Samuel Webster, D. D., a much respected divine of 
Salisbury, Massachusetts. Thomas Webster, who was born in 1632, 
came from Norfolk, in England, and settled at Hampton, in New 
Hampshire, in 1656, married Sarah Brewer in 1657, and had five sons 
and three daughters. Ebenezer, his second son, born in 1667, mar- 
ried Hannah Judkins, in July, 1709, and had sons, of whom but one 
had issue, viz. Ebenezer, born 1714, who married Susannah Batch- 
elder, in 1738, and had eight children; of whom the eldest was Ebe- 
nezer, the father of Daniel Webster. 

EBENEZER WessTER was.born in Kingston, N. H. 22d April, 1739. 


This was a new settlement, formed mostly by emigrants from Hamp- 


ton. His father was a farmer; and the son, an athletic and high- 
spirited young man, was selected by that renowned soldier, Major 
Robert Rogers, to make one of his distinguished corps of Rangers— 
which served under Lord Amherst, in the French war of 1763. The 
Rangers, it is well known, were companies formed for the purpose of 
scouring the woods, procuring intelligence, and skirmishing with de- 
tached parties of the enemy. They were kept during the war in the 
pay of the crown; and after the peace the officers were allowed half- 
pay on the British military establishment. The story of their services 
and sufferings has never been told, and it may be in vain at this day 
to attempt to recover any reminiscences of the campaigns of Rogers 
and the two Starks, in the ranging service. When Rogers was sent 
to Crown Point, to destroy the Indian villages, (which he effected, 
but suffered greatly on his return through the mountainous country 
which he crossed, near the source of the Connecticut River,) Web- 
ster accompanied him. 

After the peace in 1763, Mr. Webster took advantage of the quiet 
time, and with a company of his friends commenced a settlement in 
a border town, on a branch of Merrimack river, in New Hampshire, 
which was at first known by the name of Bakerstown, but was after- 
wards called Salisbury, after a town of the same name in Massachu- 
setts, whence a majority of the proprietors had come. Here M. 
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Webster engaged in clearing a farm, and was going on prosperously, 
when the revolutionary war broke out. It was not forgotten that he 
had been a Ranger, and the eyes of his fellow-citizens were turned 
upon him as a leader in forming their military bands. He entered 
with a whole heart into the contest. He commanded a volunteer 
company of his friends and neighbors, under Stark, in the battle of 
Bennington. For some time before this engagement took place, Col. 
Stark caused it to be understood by the enemy that he intended to 
march to Stillwater. The British therefore detached a thousand 
troops to intercept him. ‘This weakened the force of the enemy, and 
enabled Stark to take them in detail. Ordering Colonel Warner ‘to 
take the rear as a corps de reserve, and having ordered Captain Web- 
ster to go with his company of one hundred men in search of two 
hundred who had gone ona scout, he told the captain to take com- 
mand of the whole three hundred, to fall on the enemy in the rear, 
but on no account to fire, until the firing had commenced on the other 
side. Stark, before the engagement commenced, made the following 
laconic speech—* Fellow-soldiers, there is the enemy: if we don’t 
take them, Molly Stark will be a widow to-night. I am not much used 
to spache-making, boys; but take your places.” It is‘ unnecessary to 
describe the battle. 

Captain Webster was warmly applauded for the skill and courage 
he manifested. In the engagement, he advanced with his men to the 
breast-work, ordered them all to load their guns and follow him. He 
was the first to leap the breast-work of the enemy, who being assailed 
on both sides were soon routed. The contest was hardly over, when 
news came to Colonel Stark that a reinforcement of one thousand 
men of the British was within a mile of him. “Then,” said the 
Colonel, “we shall have the more to kill.” He accordingly put 
Captain Webster and Captain Gregg on the left wing, Colonel Nichols 
on the right, and Colonel W. in the front; and the result is well 
known. Captain Webster was also in the battle of White Plains, and 
other trying scenes of the revolution. 

Captain Webster returned home again to his farm, and was esteemed 
in private as well as in public life. He was several years elected a 
representative from Salisbury to the state legislature, and in 1785, 
1786, 1788 and 1790, filled the office of Senator. In 1785 he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the militia. In 1791, he was appointed Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Hillsborough, and sus- 
tained that office until 1805. As a judge, his opinions were respected, 
and his decisions gave satisfaction to the community. 

He was a man of strong native powers of mind, fond of reading and 
investigation, and intimately acquainted with the statute laws of his 
native state. Such was the confidence in his integrity and wisdom, 
that he was the general arbitrator of' disputed questions in the neigh- 
borhood. He was often consulted on the value of lands, and all cur- 
rent property, and his opinions were held in the highest respect. He 
livéd long enough to see his sons Ezrxier and Daniet give promise 
of being among the first of the bar in New Hampshire. He was not, 
like many other parents, blinded by partiality, but spoke of his chil- 
dren with the freedom, candor, and foresight that he would have done 
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of those of other men, whose minds he had studied. Happy is the 
father who sees, as he is about to leave the world, that his sons are, 
or will be, greater than himself. 

To such men as Colonel Webster, the country is deeply indebted. 
They subdued the wilderness, and made it a fruitful field; they de- 
fended their homes and firesides by their prowess, and assisted to 
preserve the people’s rights, to ordain wholesome laws, and to estab- 
lish free and equitable constitutions, and houses and halls of justice ; 
and they left a progeny of stern and resolute hearts to perpetuate 
their principles, and to defend and protect them whenever assailed. 
If they were destitute of the polish of the present age, they were as 
sound in true republican doctrines, as true in their patriotism, as any 
among the actors at present on the stage. They possessed stern and 
sterling virtues, which should be kept in remembrance; and if few 
monuments mark the place where they rest, or if historians have 
been careless of their proper deserts, their memory should still 
flourish and be green in the grateful hearts of their posterity. 

CotoneL WesstTer died at his farm, (now within the limits of the 


- beautiful town of Franklin,) on the 22d of April, 1806, at the age of 


67. His wife, Mrs. Abigail Webster, survived him ten years, and 
died 14th of April, 1816, aged 76. The fine patrimonial estate is in 
possession of his son, the Hon. Dante, Wesster, who was born on 
the 18th of January, 1782, and is now in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. 

In a future number, we will endeavor to furnish sketches of the 
Hon. Dante. Wepsster, and of the Hon. Ezexien WessTer, his elder 
brother, who in all the elements of greatness, was perhaps scarcely 
his inferior. He died suddenly at Concord, N. H., in 1829, while en- 
gaged in an eloquent plea in an important cause, before the jury of 
Merrimack county. 





SONG—THE NUT-BROWN LASS. 

Your beauties fair, with shining hair, 
Blue eyes, and Grecian noses— 

Upon whose cheek the lilies meet, 
To dally with the roses— 

With snowy arms and blushing charms, 
Round forms and pretty faces, 

May figure in the poet’s song 

As Venuses and graces :— 


But give to me the Nut-Brown Lass, 
Whose soul is all affection ; 
Whose varied graces far surpass 
The tint of a complexion— 
Calm dignity and silent thought 
Upon her brow engraven, 
With graceful form and speaking eye— 
And locks that shame the raven. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Hover anp tHe Man. An Historical Romance. By Harrier Martineav, Au- 


thor of “ Deerbrook,”’*&c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harper anp Broruers, 
82 Cliff-street. 


This is, ip some respects, a remarkable production—remarkable in its conception, 
in its scenes, its principal characters, and the ideas which it is evidently designed 
to illustrate, as well as for the power displayed in its pages. Miss Marrineav is, 
in the most thorough sense of the term, an abolitzonist—more abstract and philo- 
sophical in her notions, perhaps, than those whose motto is immediatism—but still 
an abolitionist; who, with all her feminine virtues, is so dazzled with a dream of 
glory for an inferior race, that she would kindle a flame among the dry reeds and 
cane-brakes of slavery, which could only be quenched in blood. The “ Hour and 
the Man,” is, emphatically, an “ incendiary publication,” ten times more dangerous, 
because more argumentative and attractive, than all the abolition memorials, which 
so frighten members of congress from their propriety. 

The scene is laid in St. Domingo, after the blacks have obtained possession of 
the island, and the horrors of the massacre are in a measure over. The earth, 
which has been drunk with the blood of the slaughtered whites, is once more teem- 
ing with fruits and a gorgeous vegetation, under the dominion of a slave, now raised 
to the rank of a generalissimo, and possessing the power of a monarch. That ruler 
is Toussaint L’Ouverture, who styles himself the First of the Blacks, and is compar- 
ed to Bonaparte, as the First of the Whites! There is no plot in the tale worth 
considering. It is a web woven of the finer threads of the revolution in Hayti, leav- 
ing out the horrors of those times; or, if alluding to them in any way, showing 
them in positions which elevate the character of the brave and suffering blacks. 
The whites receive as little mercy from the glowing pen of Miss Martineau, as they 
did from the knife of the Negroes of St. Domingo! In the whole compass of these 
twa volumes, there is scarcely a page which does not go to show the whites of that 
island, the planters, the possessors, the masters of slaves—as in all respects more 
debased, less intellectual and less moral, than their slaves! Nay more—-the gene- 
rals and admirals of France, the conquerors of Europe, who are sent to the island 
by the First of the Whites, to conquer the First of the Blacks—(because Bonaparte 
is jealous of Toussaint !)—are represented as cowards, and sneaking bandits, using 
blood-hounds to hunt down the negro—and violating a truce and the hospitality of 
the Negro chieftain, to make him captive—while Toussaint, Christophe, Dessalines 
and other chiefs of the Island, are invested with the courage and coolness, and the 
moral attributes of a Washington ! 

The pictures drawn by Miss Martineau of the passions of the Haytians—their 
loves, their griefs, their anger, and revenge—are sometimes thrilling. We know of 
none of her productions which equal this in the charm of eloquence. Her descrip- 
tions of the natural scenery of the island, and of the storms, the hurricanes, the 
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conflagrations, &c. are vivid. Her conceptions of the intellectual power and pro- 
gress of the blacks, are as enthusiastic as are her ideas of their moral qualities. 
They are, according to the standard which she here presents, only inferior to the 
whites, because they are oppressed—and only oppressed, because the oppressor 
shuts out from them the blessings of learning and civilization. There are some ad- 
mirably drawn scenes in these volumes, having for their object the illustration of 
these peculiar notions of the philanthropic author. But we need not forestall the 
opinions of those who read the book. 

This is a new field of romancing—the efforts of the African race for freedom. 
Miss Martineau has led off with power, in this exceedingly well written work ; and 
most heartily will the professed abolitionists of this country rejoice that they have 
so powerful an ally in their cause, as Harrier Martineau. 





Reicion ann Liserty: A Thanksgiving Discourse, delivered Dee. 17, 1840. By 
Tuomas H. Skinner. New York: Witey anp Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1841. 


We have just perused this able sermon, on the connection of religion with liberty. 
We find abundant occasion for admiration, in the sterling value of its thoughts, and 
the soundness of its conclusions ; as well as in the clearness of its conception and 
the beauty of its style. It is designed to vindicate our free institutions from the 
attacks of certain aspiring minds, who, dazzled with the tinsel and trappings of 
royalty, begin to tire of our republican plainness. At the time of its appearance, 
we well remember reading the article in the Biblical Repository, particularly noticed 
in the discourse ; and while we admired the ingenuity of its arguments, we blushed 
for the degeneracy of its spirit. The Dr. completely overthrows the sophistical argu- 
ments of the author of ‘‘ Law suited to Man,” shows the absurdity of the claim for “the 
divine right of kings,” and demonstrates the adaptation of a free government to the 
wants of an enlightened people. Every American is laid under obligations for this 
able vindication of the free institutions of our land. We envy not the man, that can 
rise from its perusal, without feelings of gratitude to its distinguished author. If 
we might be allowed our paraphrase upon the text, we would say,—“ If that people 
be happy who are blest with such institutions as ours’’—‘“ happy also are the people 
that have so able champions to defend them.” Our country is safe, while doctrines 
so republican are proclaimed from our pulpits. We warmly commend this discourse 
to the patronage of the “universal public,” assuring them that they will confer a 
great favor upon themselves by the perusal. 





(srapHic Sxetcues : from old and authentic works, illustrating the Costume, Habits, 
and Character, of the Aborigines of America; together with rare and curious 
fragments relating to the discovery and settlement of the country. 8vo. J. anp 
H. G. Lanetey, New York, 1841. 


The design of the editor of this work is to make a collection of the most rare and 
valuable engravings and descriptions, which may throw light upon the character, 
habits, and manners of that proud race of Red Men, who once claimed dominion 
over this continent. The object is a geod one, and cannot fail to be appreciated by 
a discerning public. The hand of a diligent and competent antiquary is engaged in 
the enterprise, and an artist of uncommon skill furnishes the body of graphic illus- 
trations, which, if the remaining parts of the work equal that before us, will prove 
a monument to American genius and skill. In the course of a long and laborious 
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research among the earliest historical archives of America, the artist (Mr. Cuarman 
of Washington,) has made an extensive portfolio of drawings from the engravings 
which they contain, illustrating the history of the country; the habits, costumes, 
and character of the aborigines ; the navigator by whom it was discovered; and 
the first colonists ; which it is the purpose of this publication to present in a form 
sufficiently concise, and at a cost within the means of all. 

The volume before us contains “ Portraits to the Life and Manners of the Inhabi- 
tants of that Province in America called Virginia ;” drawn and executed “by John 
Wyth, sent forth to that province in the years 1585 to 1588, afterwards engraved 
on copper, and first published by Theodore DeBry, 1590.” Wyth was sent out by 
Queen Elizabeth for the express purpose of taking drawings from nature of the per- 
sons of the Indians, their costumes, and manner 0° living, &e. These Theodore 
DeBry procured after the return of Wyth, and published in 1590. This work is ex- 


ceedingly scarce, only one copy existing in the country, the one in the library of 
Congress. 


The etchings in this volume are on steel, in the finest style of the art, and the 
whole work dees great credit to the editor, artist, and publisher. 





Tue Lire anp Times or Tuomas Cranmer. By the Author of the “ Life and Times 
of Martin Luther,” &c. i2mo. Boston, 1841. 


This is one of those productions, which a new fashion in literature has rendered 
acceptable to the reading public ; and which possess the merit of being labor-saving 
machines to the reader. Reasoning on the sagacious maxim that “ time is money,” 
the caterers for the American public are providing the means whereby the rising 
generation may obtain a most glorious smattering of knowledge—cheap—cheaper 
than ever! Abridgments of History, decorated with the flowers of romance, are 
fast superseding those ponderous tomes, which are apt to affright the timid or dis- 
hearten the idle; and the elements of science, or the history uf a realm, which it 
formerly took a patient scholar months, and even years to master, the superior ad- 
vantages of this wondrous age enable the student to dispatch at a single sitting! 

The work before us is one of the best of this class of publications. The subject 
is Cranmer—the period, the iron despotism of Henry the Eighth—and the writer, 
who undoubtedly well understands her subject—(the author is understood to be a 
lady)—has given to her narrative of the rise and fall of Cranmer, the interest and 
freshness of a real romance. The despotic character of Henry VIII.; the fortunes 
of his wives; his quarrel with the See of Rome; his friendship for Cranmer; the 
brief existence of Edward VI.; and the cruelty of Queen Mary, by whose order 
Cranmer was burnt at the stake—are all portrayed with great fidelity. The work 
is written in an easy, unambitious style; and is withal, beautifully printed. We 


would gladly quote numerous passages, but have room only for the following ex- 
tracts : 


“This Bible, (CRanmer’s ‘Great Bible’) was distributed in every direction, and 
one was chained to the desk of each of the parochial churches. The zeal with 
which it was read and sought after was surprising. Assemblies of mechanics and 
laborers collected to listen. Youth and age discovered equal eagerness. Often the 
motley group were seen seated on the green sward around the lecturer ; for not 
only Bibles were rare, but readers too. There might be seen the old man bending 
forward, with his grey locks, and his aged partner in her snowy kerchief with decent 
coif thrown back, lest a word should fall unheeded on the dullearof age. In groups 
behind sat youths and maidens, their little interests and mutual sympathies suspend- 
ed, with lips unclosed, and eager eyes fixed on the reader, who usually chanted forth 
the words of Scripture, and sometimes quickened their attention by involuntary 
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stops at strange names or unfamiliar words. Nor must childhood be left out of the 
group. Infants in their mother’s arms, and children too young to remain behind, 
the solitary tenants of the cottage,—thoughtless little beings, who listen for a few 
moments, and then sleep or play. Often too, when the services of the Sabbath were 
over, which were prolonged till sunset, a group collected to hear the Bible read in 
the grave-yard, seating themselves on the mossy stones, or the new mounds cover- 
ed with fresh springing grass. Desolate mourners were there ; the widowed part- 
ner, the bereaved mother who had buried her last hope, and the orphan thrown on 
the wide world.” 


The following comparison of Cranmer with Luther, though brief, is expressive - 


‘“« It must be remembered that Cranmer had none of the constitutional courage or 
enthusiasm of the Saxon Reformer. He was a man composed of milder elements. 
Luther was formed te stem or guide the whirlwind ; Cranmer stood aside to let it 
pass, and then strove with patient industry to repair the ruins it had caused, and 
build up the fallen edifices. It was no hardship to Luther to go forth to the battle ; 
it was consistent with the ardor of his nature. Cranmer shrunk from warfare, and 
all opposition in him to the will of the king arose from unmixed principle.” 





Tue New Yorx Review, January, 1841. New York: A. V. Braxe, Gold street. 


The January number of this Quarterly is on our table; and from the somewhat 
hasty examination which we have as yet been able to bestow upon it, we are quite 
as favorably impressed as with any of the preceding. The first article, on “ Sir 
Samuel Romilly,” is attributed to Toropore Senpewick, Esq., author of ‘ The Life 
of William Livingston,” &c. &c. Romilly was emphatically a great man anda 
good ; and most heartily do we wish, with our reviewer, that some one of * our ro- 
mance-devouring, Bulwer-editing publishers,” could find it to their interest to re- 
publish the life, which is here reviewed. Articles on “ Spenser’s Poetical Works,” 
“ Doctrine of Temperaments,” “ Geology of the State of New York,” “ Alexander 
Hamilton,” “ Ranke’s History of the Popes,” ‘“ Renwick’s and Dumas’ Chemis- 
try ;” with a valuable historical paper on the much-vexed question of ‘‘ The North 
Eastern Boundary,” by Witt1am B. Lawrence, Esq., complete the main portion of 
the work. The “ Critical Notices” are, in general, written with great care and dis 
crimination ; but in some cases are decidedly too loose, general, and eareless—by 
ho means in keeping with the character of a standard Review. 
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Mr. Eames’ Lecture: Sprrit or American History.—This is the title and the 
subject of an admirable lecture delivered on the 6th ult. at the Tabernacle, as one of 
the distinguished course presented to our city this winter by the New York Lyceum. Its 
eminent success caused it to be repeated in compliance with a very unanimgous and 
eager request from its first audience. Mr. Eames is well known to many of our 
readers as the orator of the Literary Societies of the N. Y. University at its annual 
commencement, preceding the last. By those who heard him then—we shall be 
understood when we say that the high anticipation created by that performance 
was amply sustained by the power and success of this recent address. 

It is quite beyond the capacity of a mere literary notice, and therefore it is not 
our purpose to attempt a statement of the accumulated thought, argument, and 
illustration contained in the lecture of Mr. Eames. We will endeavour to trace in 
dotted outline its views. 

He commenced by imagining Bacon, in the maturity of his wisdom and renown, 
contemplating from the lofty eminence of his philosophic vision, the action and ten- 
dencies of his time as they appeared on the wide and busy ground of Europe, and 
speculating upon their influence on the destiny of our race. But the lecturer, stand- 
ing in the midst of the future that Bacon conceived, saw in the obscure idea, and 
the forlorn and hopeless labour of the pilgrim pioneers, the most portentous fact 
amid the action of that age, that was to mould the coming destiny of our race. Mr. 
Eames then proceeded to develope the two great influences which, through the 
agency of the Puritans, created the “ new civilization of a. new world.” 

The first of these he found in the fact that our democratic institutions were born 
in and came from the Christian Church, considered as a creed and a corporation. 
The first showed the perfect and necessary relation between the fundamental idea 
of the Christian faith and the essential principle of the Democratic theory. After 
demonstrating this, he illustrated its truth by a new and important view of the 
French revolution—regarding that event as a spectacle of power wasted, annihila- 
ted, because it simultaneously deserted and attacked its only true basis and possible 
support—the Christian church, and religion. 

The action and organization of the church as a social institution, were next exa- 
mined, and shown to have contained the model and the materials which formed the 
social and political edifice of America: Ist, in the form of the early organization of 
the church, resulting of necessity from its principle of equality—that form being 
representation. ‘This was illustrated by the political aspect of the church during the 
first six centuries of its existence. It was a great federative republic in the heart 
of the Roman despotism : it always claimed the right of self-gayernment, elected 
its own officers, and conducted its government in great representative assemblies. 
This system of organization was always perpetuated in the church; it was in fact 
the essence of the Pilgrim associations, and they transferred it from the church to 
politics, from religion to society. 
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Mr. Eames then followed the “great Christian corporation,” in its history, to show 
that it was the “main democratic institution of the middle age,” contrasting its 
spirit and action with the other political institutions of that time, and developing its 
beneficent influence on the fortunes and happiness of humanity. 

We must not think of presenting a glimpse of the wide and crowded vision of 
thought and action which Mr. Eames portrayed while speaking of the middle age ; 
nor to indicate its contribution to the structure of the great argument he maintained ; 
neither may we hope that our weak words of description could bear the wealth of 
imagination, or soar with the strength and grace of the orator’s winged sentences, 
in his flight through the centuries. And we gladly seize the opportunity to give one 
of the points as it cgme from the lecturer—the only extract we were able to obtain. 


Mr. Eames is showing the position and influence of the Papal Church, as an institu- 
tion of the middle age : 


“ Even the errors and oppressions of the popedom, enormous as they were, seem 
to have,been appointed, in the solemn course of Providence, to prepare and herald 
from afar the day of deliverance. When as yet, in the national organization of Eu- 
rope, the forms of civilized government were hardly in being—when the state was 
but another name for feudal tyranny—when Law had neither the scales nor the 
sword of Justice—the Papacy, wielding perhaps the only possible moral enginery 
of such a time, builded up the House of Superstition. ‘The long line of her mitred 
statesmen, in the toil of their wrinkled brows, laid its foundations deep and strong, 
in the religious sentiment of man. The sanctities of an old and awful tradition 
formed its ponderous buttresses. The fires of persecution forged its bolts. The 
blood of martyrdom cemented its copestones. The symbol of salvation shone aloft 
on its battlements. The iron warrior quailed before its grandeur, its solemnity, its 
gloomy strength. The untamed chieftain, fearing nought else, felt and feared the 
mystic and mighty genius of that place. But humanity, oppressed humanity, true 
to its highest instinct, knew and sought the ,reat asylum. From the darkness and 
desolation of barbaric life—from the gilded slavery of the palace—from the wide and 
dreary fields where Serfdom wore his collar and clanked his heavy chain—from the 
wretched cot where Poverty moaned in his wild hunger-lair—from every dread 
abade of anguish—the People, the eternal People—Man—came thronging into the 
broad portal of the Church, to cast himself and his calamities on the fatherhood of 
God. 

“ And the Church—the mighty mother—opened wide the arms of maternal ten- 
derness to receive him. She knew her child. She saw in his manhood, the marred 
image of his Maker. She bent down her ear to his confession. She soothed his 
suffering. She kindled. anew the divine spark of his conscience. She bade his 
down-trodden meral nature rise up and stand. She filled his soul with the holy 
pomp of her ritual. She bore up his spirit on the pealing harmonies of her choral 
song. She bade him lift his eye to discern through her painted windows some glimp- 
ses of the true home of his spirit in the infinite heaven beyond. And so he came to 
know himself a man—a soul—with freedom for his prerogative—with never-ending 
life for his destiny. So created, nurtured, taught, he could not long remain a slave. 
His faculties swelled beyond the wardship in which the papal church, at first his pro- 
tector, now his oppressor, sought to hold him. ‘The fortress became to his new as- 
pirations a prison. And when he heard the sound of the great trumpet of Reforma- 
tion, he rose in his might—burst in convulsive effort from the house of his bondage, 
and like Samson, when he went from Gaza, bore away the massive gates of his 
prison as he strode up the mount of Emancipation!” 


The second great influence on American civilization, he found in the peculiar 
agency which transferred the Christian Institutions to the New World. This was 
developed, first by a vivid and picturesque delineation of the origin and journey of 
the different tribes of barbarians through Europe and Asia, and a graphic view of 
the transformation wrought on the nations by their various and eventful fortunes. 
Of these tribes, he followed one through northern and central Europe until it took 
the name of Saxon, and stood converted to Christianity, in the Roman empire ; the 
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other in his southward route, over Arabia, Persia, Syria and Egypt, until he crossed 
into Spain, where, a Mahomedan, with his Koran and scimetar, he met his northern 
and Christian brother with his Bible and his battle-axe. The long religious war 
between them, of which Spain was the arena, nurtured the deep religious enthu- 
siasm of the country, which, personified in Isabella, sent forth Columbus to discover 
the New World, and to seek among its untaught men a new sphere for religious 
achievement. 

Meantime, ten centuries before this event, a branch of the Saxon family in Britain 
were creating, under Christian influences, a system of free government ; and while 
busy with this novel but unfinished labour, in the eleventh century, there fell upon 
them a great event of preparation which turned the whole current of English history, 
and changed the whole course and method of English social progress: it was the 
Norman Conquest. 

Mr. Eames then proceeded with high ability and success to trace the singular and 
constant influence of this fact on the destiny of our yet unborn republic, through the 
agency of its creators—the Anglo-Saxon race. In the character of the Norman des- 
potism —its conflict with the Saxon spirit—its freedom, energy, and ambition, and 
the consequent growth of the vast system of English free institutions. ‘This was 
sustained by apt and various illustrations from the English government and mind— 
from law, literature, and religion. 

He then proceeded to illustrate, by a series of brief pictures, the action and spirit 
of the Saxon man, as he manifested himself in all the great eras anc events of his 
history, from the commencement of his journey in the East, to his final and famous 
achievements in the West, our own America. The address was concluded with a 
brilliant and impressive apostrophe to the spirit of individual liberty—that spirit 
which had ever been the companion and the guardian of the Saxon, in his sorrows 
and success. 

This performance, tested by any standard, was one of most eminent excellence. 
It indicated a varied and affluent scholarship ; its philosophic spirit was compre- 
hensive and just. It demonstrated the intimate connection of events and institu- 
tions with the destiny of America, some of which have been regarded as strangers, and 
others as the enemies to our fortunes. The character of the thought was original» 
strong, and practical ; the argumentation was well sustained, and relieved by natural 
and brilliant imagery ; distinguished powers of analysis and generalization were 
apparent. The structure and presentation of the lecture as a whole, evinced the 
skill and the power of an artist. It was delivered with grace and impressiveness, 
and could only have been produced by the aid of genius. 


Mr. Eames enlisted the attention of an audience of near 2,000 persons during an 
hour and forty minutes. 





Atias oF American History.—We are pleased to learn that Jerome B. Hot- 
cate, Esq. whose Chart of Ancient History gave such general satisfaction to the 
public, has nearly ready for publication a New and Complete Atlas of American His- 
tory, on a similar plan. We know of no man in the country more competent to the 
undertaking than this gentleman, who has devoted many years to the invention and 
improvement of his plan; and certainly, to a people like ours, whose time is to them 
as valuable as their money, no offering can be more acceptable in the study of His- 
tory, than a Chart or Atlas, which will present to the eye, at a single glance, a 
grouping of all the prominent events of History, with a clearness that can be pre- 
sented in no other form. 

Mr. Holgate’s plan not only combines all the best features of the celebrated works 
of Priestley, LeSage, &c. but he has invented a new method, admirable for its clear- 
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ness and utility, of presenting, by means of lines and symbols, a PERFECT HISTORY 
of the times he treats of. Not only are all great events, such as discoveries, con- 
quests, revolutions, battles, earthquakes, &c. &c. given with perfect accuracy ; but 
he brings upon the stage all the prominent actors, whether civil or military, lite- 
rary or ecclesiastical, with the prominent events in their lives ; so that we have in 
fact the Genealogy and Biography of all distinguished men placed before us upon 
the same chart, which presents us the Chronology and History of the nation, and 
alse the Ethnography and Synchronology of the age, 

We were struck with the perfect simplicity and feasibility of Mr. Holgate’s plan, 
on examining his chart of Ancient History ; and entertain not a doubt that it will, 
as it becomes known, be universally admired. 

The work is to be published in the form of an Atlas, silt on each page the 
events, &c. of a series of years, contemporaneously arranged, and following in con- 
secutive order. 





“Sones or tHe Revoiurion.”—In future numbers we purpose giving our read- 
ers some of these relics of the revolutionary spirit—never before published. We 
have wondered that in the “ universal rage for novelty” of the present generation, 
some publisher has not secured a collection of such memorials. It would certainly be 
a valuable work, if got up with any taste. Other nations have their ballads and songs, 
and they form no inconsiderable portion of a national literature, particularly as an 
index of the national mind. “The National Gazette,” (Philadelphia) in republish- 
ing the song “ Come out, ye Continentalers,” records one or two attempts at a col- 
lection. A publication of Revolutionary Popular Songs was proposed by a Boston 
editor, but never carried into effect. ‘Much progress, we are also told, was made 
in collecting materials, with the same view, by a gentleman in the county of Phila- 
delphia, but other pursuits, which required all his attention, obliged him to desist 
from the undertaking. He pursued the method of Sir Walter Scott, and Leyden, 
and took down the ballads from the recitation of the aged possessor .of such lore, 
more of whom than are thought of or eared for, lived—and some yet remain— 
in the shape of old soldiers, scattered about the neighborhood in which he re- 
sided. We dv not exactly understand, however, why this duty of collecting the 
popular Songs of the Revolution is only to be expected, as our correspondent seems 
to suppose, from a Boston or Eastern publisher. Many, perhaps most of the songs 
and ballads of those days, such as the ‘Battle of the Kegs,’ the ‘Surrender of 
York Town,’ ‘ Barney’s Victory,’ the ‘ Attack on Charleston Harbor,’ ‘Come out, 
ye Continentalers,’ had their origin in the event’ of the Middle States and Southern 
warfare. The last is a Maryland lyric. A number are to be found in Freneau’s 
Poems, Carey’s Museum, and the miscellaneous works of the late Judge Francis 
Hopkinson. The stall ballads, still to be picked up without difficulty, would furnish 
a number, and many might be rescued by the method to which Scott and Leyden had 
recourse, by any one who had zeal and time sufficient for a work which in a few 
years it will be impossible to complete.” Among others which we have in 
manuscript, we may mention a very poetical account of “ General Burgoyne’s Over- 
throw, at Saratoga, 17th October, 1777.” 





N. Y. Universrry.—From the catalogue of this institution recently published, 
we find that the number of students has greatly increased since the last year. There 
are at present 126 under-graduates, 85 of whom constitute the two lower classes. 
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The Medical Faculty recently appointed, comprises several of the most distinguished 
medical men in the country, and they are making preparations to open their course 
of instruction in October, and to carry out their plan for a complete and thorough 
system of medical education. The prospects of the University never were brighter. 





To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—“ A Student’s Portfolio” needs revision. We 
shall endeavor to find a place for it (revised) in a future number. Meantime, we 
make a few extracts, as a specimen. The following illustration of two distinct 
classes of students, is happily conceived : 

“A Student !—Lonerettow, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ pictures & German student, or 
assemblage of students, in a University. See him! ‘What a strange picture a 
University presents to the imagination. The lives of scholars in their cloistered 
stillness, literary men of retired habits, and Professors who study sixteen hours a 
day, and never see the world but on a Sunday. Nature has, no doubt, for some wise 
purpose, placed in their hearts this love of literary labor and seclusion. Otherwise, 
who would feed the undying lamp of thought? But for such men as these, a blast 
of wind through the chinks and crannies of this old world, or the flapping of a con- 
queror’s banner, would blow it out for ever.’ Again--N. P. Wi. is, in a late ‘ Bro~ 
ther Jonathan,’ has recorded the experience of a student. ‘ Look here on this pic- 
ture, and on this.’ Compare the secluded scholar of the University, who ‘ embraces 
solitude as a bride,’ and * recognizes the divinity of the student, as she reveals her- 
self to him in the smoke of the midnight lamp,’ with the boisterous, mirth-loving, 
Tom-and-Jerry scamps engaged in the abduction of the ‘ steward’s cow’ and like of- 
fences. Neither picture is a gefieral truth. They lay before us in glowing, life- 
like expression, two «distinct species of the genus student, neither possessing the ex- 
clusive right to the title. Both are students, though perhaps both are not scholars.”’ 

The anecdote of “ old Prof. -——— and his morning walk”’ is capital. 

“ It was his custom, regularly, to take a walk down towards the river, and thus 
to brace his nerves for the usual chapel exercises, at which he commonly presided, 
in the absence of the ‘Prex.’ One morning, as we were hurriedly crossing the com- 
mon to prayers, we were alarmed by the shouts of those behind us. We listened : 
‘A bear andtwo cubs!’ At this time it was rather an uncommon occurrence—the 
arrival of a real bear in these ‘ parts ;’ much more, a ‘ bear.and two cubs;’ as the 
worthy Professor now assured us was the case. I shall fiever forget his look of 
fear and horror, mingled with an utterly fruitless attempt to preserve his dignity in 
presence of the students, who now crowded around him to learn the source of his 
alarm. It seemed he had taken his usual walk, and in returning, the fog being very 
thick, he espied at no great distance, a ‘bear and two cubs.’ He did not stop to 
make a very minute inspection of the animals, but gave the alarm, as already re- 
lated. We lost no time in arming ourselves with clubs, &c., and accompanied the 
Prof. down the hill towards the river. Presently the advanced guard set up a shout 
that they had discovered the ‘beasts.’ Upon this, we marched up, and found— 
what, at a little distance in the thick fog, resembled ‘a bear and two cubs’—a large 
stump and two smaller ones! You may imagine the Prof.’s dismay at this unex. 
pected denouement. However, the joke passed till recitation. The lesson of the 
day being a rhetorical exercise, Prof. —— asked, among other questions—‘ Mr. 
C., how would you express fear and terror most appropriately’ C. replied, as- 
suming the alarmed look which the Prof. wore in the morning’s adventure, ‘A bear 
and two cubs! a bear and two cubs!’ The Prof. never forgave him.” .. . . “ The 
Last Man at the Theatre,” and “ The first Concert a-la~-Musard,” by “ One who Saw 
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it,” are postponed. There can be no doubt now of the “decline of the Drama.” 
The Evening Signal, chronicling the close of the Theatre proper, gives an able 
‘‘Jeader” upon “ The Downfall of the Theatres.” We quote a condensed statement 
of the causes that have led to this catastrophe : 


‘‘ People speculate erringly on the causes which have conduced to this lamentable 
end of ‘theatricals ;’ but the true reasons are plain enough, and may be plainly 
stated. In the first place, the theatre is out of fashion ; this is the day of lectures, _ 
of society meetings, and of cheap books and newspapers. Secondly, money is more 
valuable than heretofore ; people have neither the ability nor the will to spend many 
dollars in luxurious amusements. Thirdly, people have become thoroughly disgusted 
with the unremitted puffery of stage performances in the newspapers; they have 
proved them to be lies in so many instances that they are disposed to distrust them 
altogether. Fourthly, the enormous compensation, demanded by both star-actors 
and stock-actors, cannot be afforded by any theatrical proprietor. All his receipts 
are required to meet the exorbitant demands of his performers ; nothing remains for 
his other large and indispensable expenses; nothing but bankruptcy remains for 
himself. ‘The actors have themselves chiefly to blame for the downfall of the drama ; 
in their desire to grasp every thing, they have completely impoverished their means 
of subsistence, and almost destroyed their profession. ‘The subordinates of their 
class will now be compelled to resort to the ordinary modes of obtaining a livelihood 
—they will be forced into the common and honest trades for which nature designed 
them. We dwell on the last reason, because, cogent as are the three others which 
we have mentioned, this strikes us as altogether the most forcible. We saw it 
stated in a recent English paper, that Charles Kean had refused to play for less than 
fifty pounds a night in London. When Edmund Kean was ‘electrifying the public 
at Drury Lane, and crowding the house, night after night, he was paid fifty pounds 
a week. ‘This ratio is an index of the general increase of remuneration to perform- 
ers of the present day on what was extended to actors in the days when Cibber 
wrote and adapted, and when Garrick oscillated between tragedy and comedy. 


For months, nay, for years, the real lovers of the real Drama, have ceased to re- 
cognize the “ Theatre.” But we are trespassing, and will only say further, with that 
most pleasant of ‘‘ pennies,” the “ Evening Tattler:” ‘Old Drury has closed—the 
Promenade Concerts have failed to revive its fallen fortunes. Stung to death by the 
Tarantula introduced by Madame Elssler, Mysic has failed to evince its rumored 
healing propensities upon the victim; and the verdict of the discerning portion of 
the theatrical public, over the dead ‘ Park,’ is: ‘ Stung to death by a certain poison- 
ous dancing spider called the Tarantula, having been previously emaciated by the re- 
peated suckings of ratenous star fishes.’ Galvanism wouldn’t move the corpse now.” 
_...+ “Louisbourg: A Passage of Colonial Histogy,” is on file. ‘The writer is requested 
to forward the concluding chapters “ Sebastian Cabot” is too original. The 
writer, in adapting his poem to the subject, has gone as far from the bounds of 
‘rhyme and reason,” as the real Sebastian did from the shores of “merrie Eng- 
lande.” Aprepos—We would advise him, and al} our readers who find opportunity, 
to visit the rooms of the “ Historical Society,” and examine the portrait of Cabot, 
copied by C. Giovanni Tuompson, Esq., from an original picture by Hans Holbien. 
It is supposed to have adorned the royal gallery at Whitehall, from the reign of 
Henry VIII. to that of CharlesI. .... The “ Sonetto Eroico” and “ Translation” 
are deferred ‘“* The Study of the Heavens, Part IT.” will appear in our March 
number. It was not received in season for the present issue—much to our regret. 


0 Sickness and death in the family of our printer, and various disappointments 
of favorite correspondents must atone for the delay in issuing the present number. 
Hereafter the “Iris” will be promptly delivered on the first day of each month. . . . 
In the January number, p. 116, for “ Eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 73,” read “ Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A. D. 79.” Also p. 115, 2d line from the bottom, insert the words 
“be sure,” after “ Frost.” 
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